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The Secondary School Curriculum: 
Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow’ 


THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T is a privilege, of which I am glad 
I. avail myself, to contribute to the 
perpetuation of the memory of that 
rare gentleman, scholar, and pioneer in 
the teaching of secondary education, 
Julius Sachs. Everyone a generation 
ago knew and highly valued his wis- 
dom, which came from wide knowl- 
edge, clear thinking, common sense, 
and successful experience; but I alone 
can have appreciation of the kindliness 
with which he accepted and guided 
his successor, at that time wholly igno- 
rant in the field. I hope that he is aware 
today of the tribute that is now being 
paid to his revered memory. 


When a ship is rolling down to 
her scuppers in a heavy gale her 
passengers grow nervous and begin 


*The Julius and Rosa Sachs Foundation Lec- 
tures for 1950-51, delivered at Teachers Col- 
lege on April 10, 11, and 12, 1951. 


to regret their past sins, but when 
the same ship is groping her way 
slowly through a thick fog the pas- 
sengers go to bed and sleep soundly. 
Yet, paradoxically enough, the great- 
est peril at sea is the fog. It has been 
the cause of more disasters than all 
the storms that ever blew. 

STANLEY ROGERS 


I. YESTERDAY 


Even the amateur student of educa- 
tion knows that the secondary schools 
of our country were in their beginning 
imitations of those that were left be- 
hind by emigrants from England. But 
because the influence of the prototype 
persisted so long and has in fact not 
yet entirely disappeared, it is perhaps 
proper to give in brief summary what 
these schools were in order that we 
may appreciate the long and tedious 
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road that has been followed to achieve 
the present situation. 

As John Dewey said, only in a 
geographical sense did Columbus dis- 
cover a new world. The pioneers of 
the new continent brought with them 
their ideals and aspirations for a better 
life, especially for religious freedom, 
but they brought also their traditions. 
It is greatly to their credit that they 
realized the importance of education, 
and they cannot be blamed severely 
for attempting to perpetuate the type 
of schools with which they were 
familiar. They were too busy with 
the material problems that they faced 
to find time for invention of a new and 
better educational program, one which 
would have required then, as it re- 
quires now, not only time but also 
genius and cooperative work long sus- 
tained. Moreover, the New England 
pioneers were interested in education 
primarily as it would enable them to 
read and interpret the Scriptures in a 
way that would direct the independ- 
ence of their consciences, the freedom 
of which they valued more highly 
than anything else. The curriculum of 
the English secondary school was de- 
voted primarily to the study of Latin 
and Greek, a mastery of which would 
enable one to read the Gospels as they 
were recorded before translations into 
English. This curriculum satisfied the 
early settlers, but one is led to wonder 
Ww hy the study of Hebrew was not 
added. 

What were the characteristics of 
English secondary schools of the six- 
teenth and_ seventeenth centuries? 
They were privately established, usu- 
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ally under control of the established 
church, independent of elementary 
schools so that there was no system 
of education as we know it, admitted 
only boys, usually of the favored social 
and economic classes, charged fees, 
and offered a curriculum of a narrow- 
ness that could have had little valye 
except that it prepared for further 
study in the universities. 

That such schools could make smal] 
contribution to the social and eco- 
nomic betterment of any country js 
evident to us now, and their trans- 


ference to the New World with it | 


pressing problems of a_ wilderness 
struggle is one of the absurdities of 
history. We shall see how long a time 
against the opposition of stubborn and 
thoughtless tradition was required for 
us to get free schools publicly estab- 
lished and controlled, an educational 
system in which the several units are 
coordinated but not yet completely 
articulated, not only admitting but re- 
quiring the attendance of both boys 
and girls of every class, and offering 
a curriculum which continually con- 
tributes better to the life of the times. 

[ have sometimes thought that there 
should be written a grimly humorous 
chapter in the history of education in 
America. It would of course cite the 
introduction of the English type of 
secondary schools into a country that 
had pressing problems of a unique n- 


ture, no libraries, no colleges, and im- | 


perative needs that could not be satis- 


fied by any amount of knowledge of | 
the classics. There is abundant mate — 


rial for such a chapter, such as the 
closing in Boston of a secondary school 
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for girls because there were more can- 
didates for admission than could be ac- 
commodated. In many instances of our 
educational history the tears of tragedy 
lie on the cheeks of comedy. 

But one thing the pioneers in Amer- 
ica had as an ideal, besides gaining abil- 
ity to interpret correctly the Scrip- 
tures, and that was to keep learning 
from being buried in the graves of the 
fathers. That such learning as was of- 
fered was acquired by only a very 

small fraction of the population was 
disturbing not at all. They would be 
the leaders in church and state, the 
state being in fact the congregation 
of the church. Sectarianism which 
“placed emphasis on the worth of the 
individual and encouraged the right 
of private judgment . . . . became one 
of the strongest forces which promoted 
intellectual development.” This was 
perhaps the greatest contribution by 
the early schools to the development 
of democracy. 


THE CURRICULUM OF OUR 
EARLIEST SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


When we examine the curriculum of 
the early schools we cannot but have 
respect for the fortitude of our fore- 
fathers. When there was a building 
especially for the secondary school 
it was crude, with uncomfortable 
benches, and of course none of the 
equipment that might make learning 
a pleasure. School began at seven in 
the morning and continued, with a 
noon intermission, until dark. The 
method of teaching required the mem- 
orizing of rules and paradigms which 
in the beginning and long continuing 


could have had little, if any, signifi- 
cance to the pupils, who entered at 
the age of eight or nine years, often 
with small ability to read even their 
native language. After working their 
way through Cheever’s Accidence, 
which was the barest dry summary of 
Latin grammar, without reading ma- 
terial or even illustrative sentences, the 
pupils were plunged into the dreary 
wilderness of Lilly’s Grammar, with its 
twenty-five kinds of nouns, its seven 
genders, its fifteen pages of rules for 
gender, and its twenty-two solid pages 
of declensions of nouns. No wonder 
that one master declared that “after 
they have studied Latin Grammar for 
a year closely, they are apt to become 
weary”! A boy who could endure 
and succeed in this regimen had mani- 
fested such ability and fortitude that 
he could later do anything that was 
required of him in an intellectual way. 
Mastery of grammar was followed by 
the reading of Latin classics, but none 
of them apparently were selected to 
contribute materially to the declared 
purpose of preparing for service to 
church and state. Here in the earliest 
days we find a lofty but undefined 
phrase justifying a poor education, as 
similar ones have continued to do ever 
since. We shall have more to say later 
of this primal sin in education. 

The Latin Grammar school was the 
formal instrument of secondary edu- 
cation for more than a hundred years, 
though obvious needs brought into be- 
ing private “adventure schools” which 
for a fee taught almost anything that 
a learner might require—modern lan- 
guages, geography, history, bookkeep- 
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ing, navigation, surveying, and the 
like. As the obsessive interest in the- 
ology declined, the state became sep- 
arate from the church, and as economic 
depressions limited support, the Latin 
Grammar _ school gradually declined 
in importance. Although by the time 
of the Revolution it had almost gone as 
an institution, we must not think that 
its influence disappeared. Gradually 
lessening as the years went by, it still 
can be found in the persistence of some 
of its curriculum and of its memoriter 
methods. 


FRANKLIN’S PROPOSALS 


It was not until 1749 that there ap- 
peared evidence of the first independ- 
ent and practical thinking about sec- 
ondary education. Then that remark- 
able American, Benjamin Franklin, 
published his Proposals Relating to the 
Education of the Youth of Pennsyl- 
vania. He proposed that some gentle- 
men of leisure and public spirit should 
establish an academy which “should 
promote the welfare of its students 
when they should go forth to the duties 
of active life.” It should have a build- 
ing with “a garden, orchard, meadow, 
and a field or two” in which the study 
of husbandry and science should be 
promoted and the boys “frequently ex- 
ercised in running, leaping, wrestling, 
and swimming,” and be equipped with 
“a library, maps of all countries, globes, 
some mathematical instruments, an ap- 
paratus for experimenting in natural 
philosophy (science) and mechanics, 
prints of all kinds, prospects, building 
and machines.” 

As will be recognized, Franklin’s 


ideas were revolutionary. “As to their 
studies,” he continued, “it would be 
well if they could be taught every. 
thing that is useful and everything that 
is ornamental. But art is long and their 
time is short. It is therefore proposed 
that they learn those things that are 
likely to be most useful to them and 
most ornamental, regard being had to 
the several professions for which the 

are intended.” He laid great emphasis 
on English in its several branches— 
grammar, composition, oral reading, 
and literature, especially that which 
was recent. He would have the pupils 
make declamations, repeat speeches, 
and deliver orations of their own, and 
form a style by “writing letters to each 
other, making abstracts of what they 
read, or writing the same thing in their 
own words.” All were to be taught 
drawing, “with some of the first prin- 
ciples of perspective,” penmanship, 
modern literature, elementary geome- 
try and astronomy, the several sciences 
with practice exercises in agriculture 
and horticulture, and also commerce, 
industry, and mechanics. He advocated 
a course in general history, including 
geography, chronology, ancient cus- 
toms, and morality, this to be “fol- 
lowed by the best modern histories..., 
which should be accompanied with ob- 
servations on their rise, increase, ... 
encouragements, discouragements, etc., 
the means to make them flourish, se- 
cure their liberties, etc.” Franklin de- 
sired to exclude all foreign languages, 
but in deference to those whose wealth 
and influence were needed he wrote: 
“Though all should not be compelled 
to learn Latin, Greek, and the modern 
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foreign languages, yet none who have 
an ardent desire to learn them should 
be refused, their English, Arithmetic, 
and other studies absolutely necessary 
not being neglected.” 

As will be realized, this is a remark- 
able document, one that could well be 
used, with minor modifications, as a 

rospectus for a modern school of to- 

day. Although it reverted to private 
support and control of education and 
assumed that fees would be required 
to supplement beneficent donations, it 
made a clean break with the traditional 
program. Thinking for himself, Frank- 
lin had recognized the important needs 
for living successfully i in his time and 
proposed with a great degree of defi- 
niteness what should constitute the 
curriulum. Outlining what he thought 
essential for general education, he for 
the first time in our history made a 
suggestion of differentiation according 
to future vocational requirements, 
though he did not think far enough to 
recognize individual differences in abil- 
ity, capacity, or interests. 

The academy in Philadelphia was 
established, but with modifications that 
Franklin did not approve. If his pro- 
gram had been developed as he out- 
lined it, secondary education in this 
country would have advanced more 
than a hundred years at one leap. But 
it failed of complete exemplification for 
the same reasons—at least in part—that 
numerous other progressive programs 
have failed. The first cause of failure 
was the necessity of compromise with 
tradition. Both an influential part of 
the public and the available teachers 
respected the conventional program so 
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strongly that they forced an organiza- 
tion of three departments—a Latin, an 
English, and a Mathematical—each 
with its own master. Before his death 
Franklin felt called on to protest the 
treatment of the English school, the 
master of which, he said, had been re- 
duced by discrimination in favor of 
the classical studies to a position sub- 
servient to the Latin master. 

A second cause of failure of the 
academy to achieve the ideals that 
Franklin had proposed was that the 
teachers, however much they might 
have sympathized with the proposed 
program, had only a general plan, with 
no textbooks, detailed syllabi, or 
knowledge of suitable methods. They 
had vested interests in what they them- 
selves had been taught and, being hu- 
manly selfish, were doubtless reluctant 
to give up the impartation of the ac- 
quired knowledge that had given them 
prestige. Even if they had wholeheart- 
edly accepted Franklin’s program, they 
would have been supermen had they 
been able in their full schedules 
to invent or organize the details of 
courses that would have made their 
novel instruction successful. Likewise, 
they knew in a way how to teach 
what they had been taught, but the 
new subjects did not lend themselves 
to memoriter work, and the masters 
could not devise suitable new methods 
that were convincingly effective with 
those who were accustomed to assigned 
lessons that would be recited verbatim 
the next day. 

This is a story of failure that we 
shall find repeated time after time in 
the later development of secondary 
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education—an ideal presented and ac- 
cepted in its general terms, which often 
are not as well defined as Franklin’s 
were, later compromise with tradition, 
teachers untrained to be effective in 
the new work and often reluctant to 
abandon what they knew and could 
present, and with neither time nor in- 
genuity to devise syllabi that had a 
reasonable chance of success in com- 
petition with what had been used and 
polished by decades and even genera- 
tions of use. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY THE 
ACADEMY 


It must not be assumed, however, 
that the academy contributed nothing 
to the advance of secondary education. 
Indeed it did contribute much. Its prin- 
ciples, fortified by the recognized value 
of the adventure schools, slowly but 
surely modified the curriculum. ‘With 
the decline in prestige of the Latin 
grammar school, gradually suffocated 
by the dead hand of the past, academies 
were established by private groups, 
by denominations, and eventually by 
the public to take its place. Besides 
offering a liberalized curriculum, the 
academies usually admitted girls as 
well as boys, they built on the founda- 
tion of the elementary schools and 
so had more mature students, increas- 
ingly drawn from all social and even 
economic strata, they furnished a gen- 
eral education with which youth were 
prepared for “the great end and real 
business of living,” and they forced 
the colleges to improve their offerings 
and enabled them to raise standards. 
Moreover, they were for a long time 
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the chief, and often the sole, instity. 
tion for the training of teachers for 
the elementary schools. They undoubr. 
edly increased public sentiment for ad- 
vanced educational opportunities and 
so prepared for the public high school, 
to which was bequeathed a form of 
organization. 

While the academy was developing, 
other movements were in progress. The 
new states, as well as the old ones, 
were getting on their feet economi- 
cally, a middle class of merchants and 
artisans was becoming relatively pros- 
perous, humanitarian and democratic 
sentiments—among which was a belief 
that every person has a right to im- 
prove himself according to his capaci- 
ties—were strong, and a system of ele- 
mentary schools was nearly 
everywhere established. 


being 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


The story of the establishment and 
growth of public high schools is too 
recent and well known to require 
retelling in detail. Deriving from sen- 
timents that were supported and 
strengthened by the writings of Ber- 
jamin Rush, Robert Coram, Nathaniel 
Chipman, and Pierre Samuel du Pont 
de Nemours, they began in Boston in 

1821, and they incre: ased slowly until 
about 1890, w hen they began the mul- 
tiplication that is unparalleled in the 
history of education. It will be sur- 
prising to many, however, to know 
that the first public high school on 
Manhattan Island was not established 
until near the end of the nineteenth 
century. The first public high school 
in my native state was not established 
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until some ten years after I was gradu- 
ated from college. 

Unlike the academy, the public high 
school was inaugurated with no such 
definiteness as Franklin set forth in 
his proposal. Its purpose was chiefly to 
extend the work of the academy to a 
larger number of youth, to make it 
locally available, and to impose the 
costs on the public. Until the Kala- 
mazoo decision in 1872 confirmed it as 

a part of the public school system it 
had much opposition from those who 
did not believe that the public should 
provide any education except of an 
elementary nature. 

The question of whether the high 
school should be preparatory for col- 
lege or preparatory immediately for 
life duties was not answered, leaving 
a problem that has not been practically 
solved even to this day. In 1873 Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard doubted if it 
could successfully furnish the required 
preparation for college, and as late 
as 1889 he stated that “not one 
tenth of the schools called high 
Massachusetts habitually maintain a 
course of study which enables the pu- 
pil to prepare himself for admission 

. to any college in the state which 
enforces its requirements for admis- 
sion as stated in its catalog.” And Presi- 
dent Parker of Yale argued a few 
years earlier that “the high schools can- 
not be good fitting schools because 
they are community schools supported 
by the people and the college will not 
be able to control the making of the 
course of study.” 

The problem of dual function still 


persists, as everyone knows. Large 


schools can reasonably achieve both 
functions, but probably more than 
half of all high schools are too small 
to do more than satisfy the minimum 
requirements for entrance into some 
colleges, which they are usually forced 
to attempt by ambitious and influential 
parents in the community. It is rare 
that a small high school is bold enough 
to give a general education good in 
itself so far as pursued, disregarding 
the requirements for admission to a 
higher institution. In fact, state depart- 
ments of education so frequently im- 
pose conventional subjects on the cur- 
riculum that there is little time left for 
others that promise more immediate 
and assured values. 

For a long time the colleges almost 
completely dominated the high school 
curriculum, not merely by their re- 
quirements for admission but also by 
writing its textbooks and by prepar- 
ing its teachers. Although admission 
requirements have been liberalized, 
texts are largely produced now by 
those who are experienced in the teach- 
ing of youth, and there are many in- 
stitutions that prepare teachers specifi- 
cally for their education, the influ- 
ence of the colleges is still highly po- 
tent. One reason for the continuing 
conflict is that many young people 
are ambitious to enter college for its 
prestige value without really desiring 
what the higher institutions offer. As 
President William Lowe Bryan once 
said, a college education—and to some 
extent, it may be added, a high school 
education also—is the one thing that 
a person is willing to pay for and not 
get. Naturally the colleges wish to pro- 
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tect themselves from an influx of such 
students. They have to debar them by 
strict requirements, accept them for a 
while and then dismiss them with only 
the ability to forget the little that they 
have learned, or else revise their offer- 
ings, as some higher institutions, nota- 
bly the University of Minnesota, have 
done. The story of the conflict be- 
tween public high schools and the col- 
leges is too long and too complex to 
be told here. It inevitably results from 
a failure at the present time, as in the 
earlier years, to decide definitely on 
what the prime function of secondary 
education is. 

The inarticulation between the two 
institutions is not due altogether to this 
failure to define functions. There is 
much evidence that the great majority 
of colleges do not build their own 
courses on those that have been suc- 
cessfully passed by students in high 
school, that they unnecessarily repeat 
what has already been taught, that 
they do not fully utilize the cumula- 
tive records, of both personal and aca- 
demic achievements, and that they are 
more concerned to prepare for further 
specialization than for a rich cultural 
life. A relatively few higher institu- 
tions are increasingly concerning them- 
selves with general education, but it is 
incontestable that the majority still 
justify their aloofness from the com- 
mon needs of educated men and 
women by acclaiming devotion to such 
terms as “culture” and “liberal educa- 
tion,” without really defining either 
and without manifesting that sound 
concepts of such terms influence their 


offerings. 


It is tempting to go forward in de- 
tail with the story of the development 
of secondary education up to the pres- 
ent. But there is time only to give the 
general background that we may real- 
ize the slow progress from the imita- 
tive and largely useless Latin Grammar 
school to the public high school that 
we have today—publicly supported, 
open to all youth regardless of social 
or economic status, compelling attend- 
ance to the age of sixteen or eighteen, 
and offering a variety and richness of 
studies undreamed of by our fore- 
fathers. But with all of its achieve- 
ments, of which we may well be 
proud, we have not yet decided | just 
what we wish it to do, what product 
we wish it to turn out. The story now 
will continue of the efforts made to 
come to decisions and to have them 
direct the program. 





COMMITTEES ON 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary education has long been 
recognized as the problem child in the 
American system. Between the ele- 
mentary school, the primary functions 
of which everyone recognizes and ap- 
proves, and the college, which has 
stood aloof and blamed most of its 
shortcomings on the poor preparation 
that its incoming students have had, the 
high school has been the target of criti- 
cism, rational and irrational, from early 
days to the present. For its improve- 
ment there have been national, state, 
and local committees almost without 
number, each and every one limited 
in time and without financial support 
that might have permitted more ade- 
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quate reports. State departments of 
education have been more concerned 
with its problems than with those of 
lower or higher schools. To determine 
its program numerous laws have been 
passed, some initiated by lay pres- 
sure groups who had no conception 
of the ultimate objectives of a com- 
prehensive educational program. And 
there have been surveys and inquries 
supported by the Foundations, by 
educational organizations, and even by 
the Federal Government. 

But for the most part these have 
all been concerned with matters of 
organization and administration, fail- 
ing to come to grips with fundamental 
issues and neglecting the one question 
of what is essential for the betterment 
of the supporting society and of the 
student who desires a happy and grow- 
ing life of his own. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that a school is 
organized that it may be administered; 
it is administered that it may be in- 
structed. Neither organization nor ad- 
ministration, both of which have ab- 
sorbed the major energies of school 
officials, has any importance in and 
of itself. Unless they facilitate instruc- 
tion they have no meaning. And in- 
struction must be determined by the 
objectives that schools should achieve. 
Failure to agree on them vitiates a large 
part of the entire program. 

The first of the committees ap- 
pointed by the National Education As- 
sociation to consider the problems of 
the secondary school was the so-called 
Committee of Ten. Composed almost 
entirely of representatives of the col- 
leges and of private schools, it recom- 


mended in 1894 that some elements of 
secondary education be begun in the 
seventh grade so as to insure better 
preparation for college work. But in 
the same report it declared that “the 
secondary schools of the United States 

. do not exist for preparing boys and 
girls for college. . . . Their main func- 
tion is to prepare for the duties of life 
that small proportion of all the chil- 
dren of the country . . . who show 
themselves able to profit by an educa- 
tion prolonged to the eighteenth year 
and whose parents are able to support 
them while they remain so long in 
school. . . . A secondary school pro- 
gram intended for national use must 
therefore be made for those children 
whose education is not to be pursued 
beyond the secondary school.” Obvi- 
ously the Committee had no concep- 
tion of an extended education for ail 
youth, but it did emphasize the im- 
portance of subject matter good to the 
extent to which it is pursued. 

Believing in the automatic transfer 
of acquired powers and in the efficacy 
of discipline, the Committee held that 
the chief purpose of education is “to 
train the mind.” Repeatedly in the re- 
port there are statements to the effect 
that a subject is “an instrument for 
training the mind to habits of intellect- 
ual conscientiousness, patience, dis- 
crimination, accuracy, and thorough- 
ness—in a word, to habits of clear and 
sound thinking”; that “the study of 
formal grammar is valuable in the 
training of thought”; and that modern 
foreign languages will “train the mem- 
ory and develop a sense of accuracy, 
quicken and strengthen the reasoning 
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powers, and broaden the mind.” How 
simple the curriculum problem would 
be if psychologists had not proved all 
this entirely wrong! 

The Committee did a valuable serv- 
ice in emphasizing the need of better 
training for teachers and in arguing 
for coherent courses extending over a 
period of two or more years to re- 
place the popular “fourteen weeks” 
this or that subject in isolation. But 
its proposed four curricula were ar- 
bitrarily composed and had small ef- 
fect on practice. Probably its great- 
est contribution was to bring into 
focus issues of importance and to stim- 
ulate discussion. A contribution to the 
proposed humorous chapter in the his- 
tory of education is the inversion of 
the Committee’s statement that a good 
preparation for life is equally good 
preparation for college. In a few short 
years this was generally interpreted to 
mean that what is good preparation for 
college is equally good preparation for 
life! 

Six other national committees ap- 
pointed by the National Education As- 
sociation made little contribution to 
the solution of the problem of what 
the secondary school should attempt to 
do and what means it should use. Too 
severe criticism of these committees 
should not be made, however, for they 
reported on their assignments, which 
evidenced that the profession was more 
interested in the mechanics of educa- 
tion than in education itself. Moreover, 
each committee was comprised of 
members pretty fully occupied with 
their regular duties, and meetings for 
discussion were necessarily brief. 


THE COMMISSION ON 
REORGANIZATION 


The Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education (1913- 
1918), however, did concern. itself 
with education. It declared that “the 
purpose of democracy is to so organize 
society that each member may develop 
his personality primarily through ac- 
tivities designed for the well- -being of | 
his fellow “‘ereedbers of society as a 
whole,” and that “education in a de- 
mocracy, both within and without the 
school, should develop in each indi- | 
vidual the knowledge, interests, ideals, | 
habits, and powers whereby he will | 
find his place and use that place to 
shape both himself and society toward 
ever nobler ends.” These are lofty 
sentiments, which certainly found er- 
emplification in little of the curriculum 
current at that time. No wonder that 
they were given verbal approval with 
no audible dissenting voice. But they 
had no immediate effect, however 
much they may have influenced cur- 
riculum thinkers since then. The pro- 
gram of the parent association the next 
year after publication of the report 
gave opportunity for principals to tell 
what changes they had made in con- 
formance with the definitions. The 
papers presented were pathetic evi- 
dence that the profession is often con- 
tent to give verbal approval and then 
to feel no responsibility for doing any- 
thing as a result. This characteristic 
habit of the educational profession is 
more tragic than humorous. 

The Commission did, however, make 
a contribution that had in time a real 
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effect. It proposed as the main objec- 
tives of education health, command of 
the fundamental processes, worthy 
home membership, vocational fitness, 
effective citizenship, worthy use of 
leisure, and ethical character. Although 
this list was criticized by some as “a 
somewhat disordered miscellany,” it 
stimulated teachers and writers of text- 
books to emphasize much that had been 
previously neglected, and it caused 
thinkers to propose other lists that em- 

hasized what was novel and obviously 
useful rather than the mere acquisition 
of conventional subject matter. 

The Commission argued that educa- 
tion should begin with the pupils’ own 
experiences, that the value of courses 
should be made evident to learners, 
that all courses should be maximally 
valuable to the extent to which they 
are pursued, that every boy and girl 
should be encouraged to remain in 
school to the age of eighteen, and that 
“the secondary school admit and pro- 
vide suitable instruction for all pupils 
who are in any respect so mature that 
they would derive more benefit from 
the secondary school than from the 
elementary school.” 

Recognizing the need for imple- 
menting the definitions and the now 
generally accepted recommendations 
just stated, the Commission appointed 
a series of subject-matter committees 
to outline for their respective fields 
what should be taught. Unfortunately 
these committees almost entirely failed 
in their assignment. Either they did not 
comprehend the definitions and the 
recommendations of the Commission 
or they did not have the time and the 


ingenuity to propose exemplification. 
At any rate, such reports as were re- 
ceived and published by the subcom- 
mittees made almost no contribution 
to educational progress. But it cannot 
be denied that the main report of the 
Commission has materially influenced 
thinking and gradually practice also 
since publication of The Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education 
thirty years ago. 


THE COMMITTEE ON 
ORIENTATION 


The Committee on the Orientation 
of Secondary Education (1932-1937) 
really came to grips with fundamental 
problems. For the first time since Ben- 
jamin Franklin published his proposals 
for an academy a professional group 
devoted itself to a consideration of 
the unanswered questions in the phi- 
losophy of secondary education and 
then proposed definite functions that 
it should set itself to serve. Composed 
of able practical schoolmen, this Com- 
mittee had the advantage of being able 
to meet for a week at a time twice a 
year, and thus to have full discussion 
of what the members had prepared. 

Its first report presented the ten 
issues that existed—and to an extent 
still exist—in secondary education, an 
issue being defined as a question of 
fundamental policy that has grown 
out of conflicting opinions, policies, 
and practices. Such issues, inherent in 
the existing situation, are to be decided 
primarily with reference to philoso- 
phies; and their realization emphasizes 
the need for agreement on educational 
philosophy before the issues can be 
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resolved. It will be seen on considera- 
tion of the issues that no intelligent 
and far-reaching program for second- 
ary education can be soundly based 
unless there is general agreement, by 
the laity as well as by the profession, 
as to which alternative in each issue is 
preferred. 

The Committee did not attempt to 
solve the issues. It stated them clearly 
and presented as fairly as it could the 
arguments for each alternative, leav- 
ing the decision to the public, who 
have, and should have, the final respon- 
sibility for decision. To members of 
the educational profession some of the 
issues may now seem to be none at all, 
since to them the argument on one 
side or the other is entirely convincing. 
But a score of years ago the mind of 
the lay public was not entirely made 
up, and to a large extent this is still 
true. 

The issues are stated so concisely 
that a casual reader may not realize 
their importance and without consider- 
ing the arguments on both sides may 
fail to appreciate the existence of con- 
flict. But the issues did—and still do— 
exist, and they are not yet popularly 
ee They are as follows: 

. Shall secondary education be pro- 
vided at public expense for all normal 
adolescents or only for a limited num- 
ber? 

2. Shall secondary education con- 
tinue at public expense for all adoles- 
cents as long as they elect to attend 
school or be limited at the discretion 
of school authorities? 

3. Shall secondary education be 
concerned only with the welfare and 


progress of the individual or with 
those as they promise a profitable con. 
tribution to the supporting social and 
political organization—that is, school 
district, county, or state? 

4- Shall secondary education pro. 
vide a common curriculum for all or 
differentiated offerings? 

5. Shall secondary education pro- 
vide vocational training or only general 
education? 

6. Shall secondary education pri- 
marily have in mind preparation for 
advanced studies or be primarily con- 
cerned with the value of its own 
courses regardless of a student’s aca- 
demic aspirations? 

7. Shall secondary education consist 
of unit courses, usually of one year or 
one semester in length, each with its 
terminal examination, or of interwoven 
courses, with periodic comprehensive 
examinations covering cumulative in- 
terrelated knowledge and the ability to 
apply it? 

8. Shall secondary education seek 
merely adjustments of students to com- 
mon life practices or the improvement 
of these practices? 

9g. Shall secondary education present 
merely organized knowledge or also 
assume responsibility for attitudes and 
ideals? 

10. Shall secondary education be 
merely a part of a “gradual, continv- 
ous, unitary process” or a distinct and 
closely articulating part of the entire 
educational program with peculiarly 
emphasized functions of its own? 

Of course it is tempting to the Chair- 
man of the Committee to discuss at 
length each of the issues, showing how 
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some of them are gradually being re- 
solved in the general mind and how 
practice, particularly in schools with 
alert professional leadership, is exempli- 
fying the preferred alternative. But 
there is time merely to state for the 
record issues as the first presentation 
of conflicts in philosophies or of con- 
flict between philosophy and practice, 
a recognition of the necessity for agree- 
ment before a sound program of 
secondary education can be developed. 
I shall have something to say later 
about several of the stated elements. 

The first report of the Committee, 
Issues of Secondary Education, pub- 
lished in 1936, was widely circulated 
as a Bulletin of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals, and 
every state in the union groups were 
formed and directed by an able agent 
for discussion. The discussions by 
small groups were continued in pro- 
grams of state, regional, and national 
associations, so that the issues with 
arguments supporting each alternative 
became known to a large proportion 
of professional administrators and to 
theorists in education. There can be 
little doubt that the report, which 
reified the thinking of professional 
leaders, has had wide influence, an in- 
fluence resulting in improved practice 
as administrators and teachers have 
realized that they have a responsibility 
to take a stand on one side or the 
other and to modify their curricular 
programs accordingly. 

Having stated the issues, the Com- 
mittee went on to propose the peculiar 
functions that it thought the secondary 
school should serve. I shall here state 


them barely, leaving discussion of 
phases to which I have made peculiar 
contributions to a succeeding lecture. 

The report states in highly con- 
densed form that the special functions 
of secondary education are: 

1. To continue by definite program, 
though in a diminishing degree, the 
integration of students. This should 
be on an increasingly intellectual level 
until the desired knowledge, apprecia- 
tion, ideals, attitudes, and practices are 
firmly fixed. 

2. To satisfy the important im- 
mediate and the probable future needs 
of the students insofar as adolescent 
maturity permits, guiding the behavior 
of youth in the light of increasingly 
remote, but always clearly understood 
and appreciated, social and personal 
values. 

3. To reveal higher activities of an 
increasingly specialized type in the 
major fields of the racial heritage of 
experience and culture, their signi- 
ficant values for social living, the prob- 
lems in them of contemporary life, the 
privileges and duties of each person 
as an individual and as a member of 
social groups; to make these fields 
satisfying and desired by those natu- 
rally gifted for success in them, and to 
give information as to the requirements 
for success in these fields and informa- 
tion as to where further training may 
be secured. 

4. To explore higher and increas- 
ingly specialized interests, attitudes, 
and capacities, looking toward the di- 
rection of students into avenues of 
study or of work for which they have 
manifested peculiar fitness. 
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5. To systematize knowledge ac- 
quired previously or in course, to show 
the significance both of this knowledge 
and especially of laws and principles, 
with wider ranges of application than 
would otherwise be perceived. 

6. To establish and develop in all 
major fields of knowledge, not merely 
in a few protected subjects, interests 
which are numerous, varied, and 
deep as possible, and to direct some of 
these by means of differentiated courses 
to ends most worth while for each 
individual, the hope being that they 
will lead on to a continued education 
both in higher institutions and outside 
of any formal school. 

7. To guide students, on the basis 
of the results of revealing and explora- 
tory courses and of personnel studies, 
as wisely as possible into advanced 
study or vocations in w hich they are 
most likely to be successful and happy. 

8. To begin and gradually to in- 
crease differentiated education on the 
evidence of interests, aptitudes, and 
capacities demonstrated in earlier years. 

g. To use in all courses, as largely 
as possible, methods that demand in- 
dependent thought, involve the ele- 
mentary principles of research, and 
provide intelligent and somewhat self- 
directed practice, individual and co- 
operate, in the appropriate desirable 
activities of the educated person. 

10. To retain each student until the 
law of diminishing returns begins to 
operate or until hei is ready for more 
independent study i in a higher institu- 
tion, and when it is manifest that he 
cannot or will not materially profit 
from further study of what can be 


offered to eliminate him promptly, as 
wisely as possible directing him into 
some other school or into work for 
which he seems most fit. 

With a full realization that these 
highly condensed and pregnant state- 


ments of the peculiar functions of | 


secondary education are difficult to 
understand and to appreciate on a first 
hearing or reading, I have presented 
them for the record because they are 
of supreme importance. So far as | 
know, they have never been criticized 
adversely or considered as failing to be 
comprehensive. Agreement on such 
peculiar functions for any educational 
institution is necessary before an ade- 
quate program can be planned and de- 
veloped. But much work is necessary 
to define the terms used in the state- 
ment and to build on them an imple- 
menting curriculum, Everyone will 
agree, for instance, that acquired 
knowledge for most effective use 
should be systematized. But on what 
basis? And how? To answer these and 
other derived questions is beyond the 
competence of any but the wisest edu- 
cators, and they will need time and 
resources that are not available to any 
individual or to any small group that 
may be ambitious to translate them 
into a practical program. How that 
may be done [ shall propose in the 
final lecture of this series. 

The Committee on Orientation was 
fully aware that it was proposing 
merely a sound foundation for the 
erection of a new structure of second- 
ary education. With optimistic hopes 
it recommended the appointment of a 
new committee that would implement 
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the functions. Such a committee was 
appointed, but it found the challenge 
beyond its powers, limited as it was by 
lack of time and resources, and in con- 
sequence it did not attempt to fulfill 
the assignment given. Instead, it pro- 
duced a series of reports (That All 
May Learn, Promising Practices in 
Secondary Schools, Counseling and the 
Changing Secondary School Curricu- 
lum, Occupational Adjustment and 
the School, and The School Follows 
Through) that are practical and im- 
portant contributions to the advance 
of secondary education. However, the 
solving of the problems proposed in 
the stated issues and the implementa- 
tion of the functions remain to be done. 
These must be done, and I have con- 
fidence that they will be done in time 
when the realization of need is ap- 
preciated by the truly professional 
educators and by the public alike. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
At the beginning of the movement 
to establish junior high schools, a 
movement that has for various reasons 
proved popular, I proposed for them 
five special functions: first, to con- 
tinue, insofar as it seems wise and pos- 
sible and in a gradually diminishing 
degree, common integrating education; 
second, to ascertain and reasonably to 
satisfy pupils’ important and assured 
future needs; third, to explore by 
means of material in itself worth while 
the interests, aptitudes, and capacities 
of pupils; fourth, to reveal to them, by 
material otherwise justifiable, the pos- 
sibilities in the major fields of learning; 


and, fifth, to start each pupil on the 
career which, as a result of the ex- 
ploratory and revealing courses, he, 
his parents, and the school are con- 
vinced is most likely to be of profit 
to him and to society. And, to show 
that these functions are practically pos- 
sible, I outlined in some detail courses 
in two widely different fields—foreign 
languages and industrial arts. 

If satisfied, these sound educational 
functions would improve the articula- 
tion between the elementary grades 
and the high school and also insure 
better preparation for life as well as 
wise guidance into vocations or into 
suitable advanced education. I wish 
that I could report that these functions 
were as carefully planned for and as 
effectively carried out as they were 
given general approval. But for several 
reasons they were not. To be made 
effective they needed, as did the pro- 
posed functions for the whole of 
secondary education, extended inven- 
tion and organization of materials, 
which was not possible without a cen- 
tral research group of the ablest edu- 
cators who with adequate resources 
could give full time to the work. And 
also the new educational program be- 
came largely lost in the effort of ad- 
ministrators to get new plants and of 
teachers to be upgraded to the same 
level as that of high school instructors. 
The physical and immediate always 
demand and get in education priority 
over the more abstract and ultimately 
the more important. 

It must not be deduced from what 
has just been said that junior high 
schools have not justified themselves. 
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They have to their credit many im- 
provements in the educational program 
of early adolescents. But in the initia- 
tion of a new type of school organiza- 
tion they had an opportunity for ad- 
vancing the welfare of youth and so- 
ciety that to a large extent was not 
seized. Perhaps it was too much to 
hope that teachers inadequately pre- 
pared for the challenge and already 
with heavy responsibilities could effect 
the needed educational advance. But it 
is to the discredit of professional lead- 
ers that they did not recognize the 
challenge and attempt to make the new 
institution what it might have become 
to the material advancement of sec- 
ondary education, The proposed func- 
tions are still sound and some day, with 
more difficulty than a generation ago 
because less beneficent practices have 
become established, they may be satis- 
fied when the necessary teaching ma- 
terials have been prepared by compe- 
tent workers who have both an under- 
standing of the functions and the abil- 
ity to invent means of satisfying them. 


SURVEYS AND INQUIRIES 


Surveys in the field of secondary 
education there have been in great 
number. Those of local schools or 
school systems have made certain arbi- 
trary recommendations concerning the 
curriculum and especially specific 
courses of study, but they have been 
chiefly influential in the matters of 
buildings, finances, organization, and 
administration, matters that are con- 
crete and applications of recommen- 
dations most easily made, and doubtless 


some improvement of the surveys ha } 
resulted in the presentation of sub. 
jects like English, mathematics, science, 
and the arts. But no soundly based 
radical curriculum changes have even. | 
tuated. 

Supported by the Foundations, sur- 
veys, inquiries, and studies have been 
made in the fields of Latin, the moder 
languages, the social studies, and other | 
subjects. All of them have been con- | 
cerned to improve the courses of study 
and the teaching of a single subject, 
the importance of which was assumed, 
One and all neglected, as was natural 
to specialists in a single field, the prob- 
lems of the curriculum as a whole. 

The two great tragedies in the mod- 
ern history of secondary education 
have been the National Survey of 
Secondary Education, for which sup- 
porting funds were appropriated by 
the Congress, and the American Youth 
Commission, which had the promis ' 
of almost unlimited money from 3 
single Foundation. Both had great po- 
tentialities, which were largely un 
realized. 

The National Survey labored under , 
the obsession, highly popular two de- 
cades ago, that the collection of data 
presented in tables and graphs with 
medians, modes, and probable errors 
calculated with unnecessary nicenes, 
was of paramount importance. It pub- 
lished its findings in twenty-eight vol- 
umes, which now repose in impotence 
on library shelves. 

The American Youth Commission 
was conceived in high hopes and had } 
an opportunity for constructive direc- 
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tion probably never before equaled.* 
But it, too, yielded to the temptation 
to do the easy job of collecting data. 
The facts that it presented are more 
human and therefore more important 
than those pursued by the National 
Survey, but taken all together they do 
not give anything like a complete pic- 
ture of youth and its educational needs. 
Its summary volume, Youth and the 
Future, contains far more of good than 
has been applied as yet by the profes- 
sion. Probably its most important con- 
tribution, so far as the curriculum is 
concerned, is the report made to it by 
a committee before the formal pro- 
gram got under way: What the High 
Schools Ought to Teach. Like other 
such proposals, the criticism of current 
curriculum practices and_ proposals 
for improvement were merely expres- 
sions of the judgment of the experi- 
enced members of the committee, but, 
although not based on an extended 
statement of facts and of a compre- 
hensive philosophy of education, they 
are likely to have more influence than 
all the compilations of data without 
application to a practical program. 
There is no time to comment at any 
length on the attempts of other agen- 
cies to improve the educational pro- 
gram of the secondary school. State 
departments with varying degrees of 
vision have proposed courses of study 
for special subjects which in the judg- 
ment of educators of experience were 


"In “If There Were Millions” (Teachers Col- 
lege Record, 35: 633-36, May, 1934) I proposed 
a comprehensive plan for the work of the Com- 
mission. Although it was approved, it had no 
influence on the program that was followed. 


improvements on those customarily 
used, but they have uniformly lacked 
a foundation philosophy that would 
guide to the needed curriculum revolu- 
tion. Like individual principals, state 
departments have been overwhelmed 
with administrative details, which, as 
I have previously said, are important 
only as they facilitate the desired 
growth of youth. Though necessary, 
they are business, not education. 

Nor is there time to report on the 
work of the regional associations of 
colleges and secondary schools or on 
the contributions of the Foundations. 
The former have been of great im- 
portance, but a consideration of their 
reports will show that they, too, have 
been concerned chiefly with the ma- 
chinery that runs the schools. The 
standards that they adopted for ac- 
creditation defined the length of the 
school year, the training of teachers, 
the number of books in the library, 
and the like, but not the educational 
program. Such curriculum proposals 
as they did make were either general 
or arbitrary, probably good so far as 
they went, but in no case coming to 
grips with the fundamental problems 
or contributing materially to their solu- 
tion. 

The Foundations have generously 
supported many good projects, thanks 
to the sanity and high purposes of their 
administrations. Because of their great 
financial resources they have had tre- 
mendous potency, but they are an 
anomaly in a democracy. The self- 
perpetuating boards of directors could 
easily promote what is reactionary and 
even harmful. Fortunately, they have 
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not done so. But after one experience 
embarrassing to a single Foundation in 
supporting recommendations for a new 
type of social studies, all of them have 
been timorous of making specific 
curriculum recommendations. Instead, 
they have appropriated funds to other 
agencies, especially to the American 
Council on Education, that they con- 
sidered trustworthy to carry out 
worthy projects. One such agency is 
the Citizenship Education Project at 
Teachers College, which has tremen- 
dous potentialities and equal responsi- 
bilities for improving education in a 
single field. 


EDUCATION FOR 
ALL AMERICAN YOUTH 


The most promising program at 
present for the improvement of the 
secondary school curriculum program 
was initiated by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Basing on previ- 
ously published studies of society and 
of education, studies that are of funda- 
mental importance, the Commission 
outlined in Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth a statement of the ten “im- 
perative needs of youth.” This was 
later popularized by Planning for 
American Youth, a condensation sup- 
plemented by pictorial emphasis, which 
was prepared by the National Associa- 
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tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
Those two documents have been 
widely circulated to professional edu- 
cators, but before they can be effective 
they must be known and approved by 
the influential public as well. Unfor- 
tunately, the recommended ten objec- 
tives are usually considered apart from 
the basic philosophy presented by the 
Educational Policies Commission in its 
earlier publications. The ten imperative 
needs of American youth are now 
being popularized and implementation 
of them promoted by a committee ap- 
pointed by the United States Office of 
Education, a committee on “Life Ad- 
justment Education.” It promises to 
make an important contribution to the 
betterment of secondary education. 

Briefly told, this is the story of the 
dev elopment of the secondary educa- 
tion curriculum up to the present time. 
In much of it there is cause for pride 
and for encouraging hope. But, as | 
have indicated, there is still much to 
do before our high schools can justify 
the confidence that they popularly 
have, before they can contribute, as 
they chiefly can do, to the preservation 
and to the promotion of the American 
way of life and to the increased hap- 
piness and prosperity of our people. 
The obstacles in the way and means of 
overcoming them I shall present in the 
two subsequent lectures. 











Il. 


NE day when I was a teacher of 

English, successful enough to 
have been promoted from a normal 
school to the faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege, Dean James EF. Russell, whose 
monument is still growing under his 
son, asked me how I should like to be 
professor of secondary education. 
Much surprised, I said that I knew 
nothing of the field, in fact, I had 
never in my whole life been inside the 
doors of a public high school. “That,” 
replied the Dean, “is the very reason 
I have selected you. We want a fresh 
point of view unbiased by conventional 
traditions.” 

Asking for time to think over the 
invitation, I sat for hours facing ques- 
tions which as a successful teacher of 
a single subject I had never faced be- 
fore. “What is education?” was of 
course a prime one. Like most “edu- 
cated” people (I carefully put quota- 
tion marks around the word educated ) 
I went to the library for answers. 
Definitions I found in plenty, but 
some of them were patently absurd; 
some contradicted the philosophy that 
I respected, the psychology that I had 
learned, or the facts as I knew them; 
some were so general as to have no 
pragmatic meaning; and some were 
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merely high-flown rhetoric, at first 
sight impressive but actually absurd.* 
But all had been proposed by “Au- 
thorities” and all had been considered 
important enough to be published in 
professional books and quoted by 
readers who failed to think for them- 
selves. 

I well remember that the eminent 
British scholar who delivered the 
second Sachs lectures closed one in a 
peroration which quoted Milton to the 
effect that “a complete and generous 
education fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously all the 
offices both public and private of 
peace and war.” Having by that time 
begun to think for myself, I turned to 
see if the audience was amused. They 
were not; they were apparently only 
impressed. “Who can be educated,” 
I thought, “under this definition?” No 
one can learn to perform all the offices 
of either peace or war, and there is no 
suggestion of selecting what is most 
important. When I imagined an army 
sergeant teaching a rookie squad to use 
a bayonet to disembowel the enemy 
“magnanimously” I wondered if Mil- 
ton himself had thought what his 
definition really means. 


*I have listed thirty-eight such definitions in 
my Improving Instruction. 
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WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


Being unable to find in the books a 
definition that seemed to give guidance 
for the responsibility that I was chal- 
lenged to accept, planning to teach 
secondary education, I was forced, 
perhaps for the first time in my life, 
to think for myself about what edu- 
cation should be. How should one 
begin, I asked myself, if by some 
miracle he were made to forget con- 
ventional school practices while at the 
same time retaining his knowledge of 
life and his common sense? Naturally 
he would ask what people do in this 
current life. They make friends, carry 
on conversations for various purposes, 
read newspapers, magazines, and books, 
sometimes for mere entertainment, 
sometimes for the acquisition of in- 
formation, specific or general; they 
marry, have and rear children, and if 
Wise attempt to make a home out of a 
mere dwelling place; and so on and on. 
Obviously what people do now, other 
people are likely to do in the future, 
and with equal obviousness what peo- 
ple actually do in life is a concern— 
the prime concern, I think we shall 
agree—of education. New inventions 
and conditions of life will of course 
bring new duties; but what the fathers 
and mothers and friends of this genera- 
tion do is the soundest basis that we 
can find for prophesying what children 
will do when they grow up. As a mat- 
ter of fact, what they do as children 
is also a concern of education, both 
for its own importance and as a basis 
for later learning. 

But an inventory of what people do 
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will extend interminably. If we are to 
build an educational program, we shall 
have to select what should be taught 
and then arrange the items for teach- 
ing. What criteria should be used in 
selection? Obviously education should 
concern itself with activities (I shall 
later emphasize interests and attitudes) 
that are desirable, and because of the 
necessity of further narrowing, that 
are relatively most desirable. By this 
criterion, we are likely to rank the 
ability to speak English above the abil- 
ity to speak Spanish or Persian or 
Tagalog, though it is conceivable that 
some pupil of ours may at some time 
reverse the order of importance. The 
contingency is so remote, however, 
that we do not hesitate to emphasize 
in a practical curriculum what seems 
most important now and in the prob- 
able future for the majority of those 
whom we teach. There are, of course, 
other criteria for rating even the de- 
sirable activities—such as frequency, 
cruciality, generality, and permanence. 

Strangely enough, though teachers 
almost every minute of the day un- 
hesitatingly pass judgments on right 
and wrong and on relative values, they 
often hesitate to make confident deci- 
sions on the importance of activities 
that are proposed for education, and 
they are unduly impressed by tradition, 
by printed texts, and by ‘ ‘authorities.” 


Authorities in education usually in- 
crease in impressiveness in proportion 
to their remoteness from the source of 
need. I have read the books of authori- 
ties, | have had letters from them, and 
I have talked to them over the tele- 
phone; but face to face, they have 
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usually proved to be just human beings 
with some strengths, much self-con- 
fidence, prejudices, and other weak- 
nesses, even as you and I. I have often 
thought that one of the greatest values 
a student at a great university gets is a 
realization that although the authori- 
ties of whom he has heard so much 
know a great deal in their particular 
fields, they are less competent to make 
final decisions for the home town than 
one who knows conditions there. 

So far as | was concerned, when I 
began to teach secondary education 
there were no authorities. The field 
was almost virgin. I had to accumulate 
alist of the duties that a principal per- 
forms and then I had to decide, with 
such help as I could get from the wis- 
dom of others, which of these duties 
were relatively important enough to 
be considered in a training course. In 
the preparing of any unit of teaching 
and of learning somebody must make 
such decisions, and I am confident that 
they can be made most wisely and 
practically by those with most intimate 
knowledge of the pupils and their 
needs. 

Having listed the more desirable ac- 
tivities and ranked them in importance, 
a teacher must know or must learn 
how they can be performed better 
than they would be without instruc- 
tion. For example, many principals 
hold teachers’ meetings, but usually 
they can be taught to make them more 
professionally effective. Similarly, 
nearly everybody reads a newspaper, 
but a teacher is not worthy of his re- 
sponsibility if he cannot so instruct that 
reading is more selective and that it 
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results in a cumulating coherent knowl- 
edge of the development of important 
matters. Everybody converses, and I 
think we can agree that conversation 
is more frequent and more important 
in every way than the writing of a de- 
scription of a dewdrop at dawn, 
though teaching the former is less com- 
mon in English classes. If an instructor 
cannot teach the desirable art of talk- 
ing pleasantly, interestingly, and con- 
vincingly, and of listening stimulat- 
ingly to others, he has a challenge to 
learn how or to yield his responsibility 
to others. 


THE GOLDEN RULES 
OF EDUCATION* 


From such thinking I formulated 
what I rather fancifully called the 
Golden Rule of Education, partly be- 
cause it is different from the specific 
negations of the Decalog: “The first 
duty of the school is to teach people to 
perform better the desirable activities 
that they will perform anyway.” It is 
a rule that helped me when planning 
to teach in a new field, and it has 
proved a wise guide to others, whatever 
their responsibilities in education. It 
applies equally well to the selection of 
method and to subject matter. 

But it soon became obvious to me 
that the Golden Rule as stated was not 
sufficient. If people were taught merely 
to do better the desirable things that 
they would do anyway, there would 
be no progress, no growth beyond 
what comes naturally. And so I came 
to supplement it by this: “Another 
duty of the school is to reveal higher 


*See Chapter X in my Improving Instruction. 
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activities and to make them both de- 
sired and maximally possible.” 

It seemed to me that there were 
some activities of great importance 
which a principal should perform but 
which he ordinarily neglects, either 
because he has not experienced them 
himself or because he does not know 
how to perform them effectively. 
Supervision of instruction and the 
stimulating of professional growth of 
teachers are illustrations. My duty, 
then, was not only to reveal the im- 
portance of these duties, but to do so 
in a way that convinced my students 
that they desired to perform them as 
a part of their professional opportunity 
and responsibility. If they realized the 
importance of the duty, they were not 
likely to perform it satisfactorily unless 
they acquired the skill to do so effec- 
tively. And so I felt the third obliga- 
tion to teach how the recognized and 
desired duty could be maximally pos- 
sible. 

The conventional secondary school 
has for a long time revealed higher ac- 
tivities in literature, scientific thinking, 
social behavior, skills of various kinds, 
and appreciation of the arts. But it has 
seldom accepted responsibility for 
making them desired. If after studying 
Silas Marner, Julius Caesar, and Mil- 
ton’s minor poems, a student satisfied 
factual examination and then turned in 
preference to “whodunits,” that was 
just too bad. The school continued 
to emphasize Beethoven, Bach, and 
Brahms, Michaelangelo, Raphael, and 
Titian without being greatly disturbed 
that students preferred Tin Pan Alley 
tunes or that their walls were decorated 
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with pages from The Smart Set ang 
that their greater interests were jn 
crude comics. The stated principle em- 
phasizes that the school is responsible 
for something more than revealing. It 
must make higher things desired and 
possible. If it does not, it fails, not the 
student. This is a hard doctrine for us 
teachers to accept, for we have long 
been accustomed to passing judgment 
on pupils who are subject to our direc- 
tions. But General Motors is not suc- 
cessful if it does not turn out a car 
that runs and continues to run. No 
school is successful unless it turns out 
youth who continue to run and, chang- 
ing the figure, to grow in desired w ays. 

‘These Golden Rules, formulated 
when I felt the need of a sound and 
directive pragmatic guide in a venture 
in a new field of education, helped 
me in every decision that I was called 
on to make and opened for me poss- 
bilities that I might otherwise not have 
recognized. Looking back to the time 
when I was a subject-matter teacher, 
I am confident that they would have 
helped me do a better piece of work 
then. Not only that, they would have 
started an independence of thinking 
and a sense of personal responsibility 
that began much later. 

Many students of education are un- 
duly impressed not only by “author- 
ties” but also by a confusing educa- 
tional jargon that from time to time 
appears in the profession. (Lest I give 
offense to some for whom I have per- 
sonal affection, I refuse to give illus- 
trations here.) When a y oung teacher 
I tried conscientiously to read ‘the year- 
book of a famous educational society. 
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But being unable to make heads or 
tails of it, I remarked to a colleague 
that I must be just plain dumb. “Don’t 
despair,” he replied; “in the course of 
time you will mature so that you can 
understand the expression of such deep 
thinking.” Humbly I attended the 
meeting at which the yearbook was 
presented. I could understand every- 
thing that the discussants (I believe 
that is the current professional word), 
including my colleague, said, but I 
noticed that they did not talk about 
the same thing. A great comfort came 
to me when I perceiv ed that they did 
not understand the jargon either; and 
then and there I signed a declaration of 
independence: never again should I 
ay insincere reverence to what | 
could not understand. The author was 
writing for me; if he could not make 
me understand, he failed not I. There 
is nothing of importance in education 
that cannot be expressed in words of 
one syllable. I respect simplicity; I sus- 
pect pendecasyllabic ponderousness. 
Hence the simplicity, even if at first 
they lack impressiveness, of the Golden 
Rules. 


EDUCATION CONCERNED WITH 
MORE THAN THE INTELLECT 
Making an inv entory of what peo- 
ple do in carrying on their lives, one 
is quickly struck by the fact that far 
more is involved in real education, in 
a school or outside it, than training the 
mind and storing it with facts. Physi- 
cal health and continued physical fit- 
ness demand greater curriculum atten- 
tion because of the defects observa- 
ble in the population and because of 
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the higher ideals and possibilities for 
improvement in this age of science. 
Attention is demanded, too, to mental 
health, though as yet we know less 
well how to conserve and achieve it. 
But the mental disturbances of youth, 
considered minor but of great import- 
ance to the boys and girls themselves, 
can be treated by wise and understand- 
ing teachers made conscious of the 
responsibility and trained to give sym- 
pathetic guidance with such knowl- 
edge of adolescent psychology as has 
been developed. Great advances have 
been made in promoting physical 
health, but we are just at the start of 
the road that will lead to scientific and 
humane promotion of mental health. 

An inventory will reveal, too, that 
the mind is not the sole determiner of 
action. More than a generation ago 
Stanley Hall declared that the intellect 
is merely a speck afloat on a sea of 
feeling. Tn all schools today teachers 
concentrate their efforts on the train- 
ing of the intellect, though it should 
be obvious to any observer that life 
everywhere is concerned with much 
more than mental processes of aca- 
demic kinds. Life is a complex, of which 
the intellect is only one element. It is 
at all times colored and suffused by 
emotions.* There is an emotional con- 
comitant, psychologists tell us, in even 
the most abstract thinking. In the ordi- 
nary affairs of life it is often the domi- 
nant element. 

Our mathematical friends have long 
taught that we should think after the 
pattern of a geometrical proof, but 


*This topic I have more fully developed in 
Chapters XI and XII of Briggs, Leonard, & 
Justman’s Secondary Education. 
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actually nobody does so in practical 
life. Ordinarily we use this pattern 
only for the organization of proof 
after a conclusion has been reached, 
usually influenced by prejudices or 
existing emotionalized attitudes. John 
Dewey improved the pattern in his 
How We Think, which would better 
be entitled How a Gifted Man Thinks 
We Ought to Think. Actually we sel- 
dom, if ever, follow even this pattern, 
as one can easily see if he reviews the 
process that he followed in coming 
to a conclusion on some problem that 
he faced—selecting a mate in marriage, 
for instance. Nearly all thinking is far 
different. It begins in feeling, is con- 
tinuously colored by emotionalized at- 
titudes, and often ends in a rationaliza- 
tion, itself tinctured or glowing with 
emotions, of the conclusion reached. 

In an extended consideration of the 
emotionalized attitudes, I have main- 
tained that as everyone has them and 
as they are largely set for life while 
one is still a youth, secondary educa- 
tion should know what they are, how 
they are developed, and what effects 
they have. They influence the recep- 
tivity of ideas, they influence interpre- 
tation, they largely determine reten- 
tion by memory, they are highly effec- 
tive in thinking, they stimulate or 
deter from action, and they integrate 
an individual with one group or 
alienate him from another. For these 
incontrovertible reasons education 
should be deeply concerned with the 
emotionalized attitudes. 

As a matter of fact, teachers and 
the curriculum do incidentally have 
great influence on the forming of the 


emotionalized attitudes of youth. But 
ordinarily the influence is casual and 
not directed by a consciously formu- 
lated plan. The character of a teacher, 
whether he is liked or disliked by pu- 
pils, the selections he presents, espe- 
cially i in literature and biography, the 
interpretation that he makes—all these 
and other elements potently affect the 
ways in which a youth feels and the 
ways that he will feel all through his 
life. In this matter there is an actual 
transfer, a wide and persistent transfer, 
that is easily demonstrable. The nega- 
tive attitudes that are acquired—hostil- 
ity toward a subject, distaste for classi- 
cal music, disrespect for tolerance of 
various kinds, for instance—are just 
as important as those that are positive 
and beneficent. 

Educational programs in certain for- 
eign countries, most notably that in 
Germany under Hitler, have recog- 
nized the potency of the emotionalized 
attitudes and have developed them to 
such a degree that their youth acquired 
an ardent and even a flaming passion 
for the ideals of the nation. Such pro- 
grams we are apt to deprecate by call- 
ing them propaganda. But propaganda 
can be for good ends as well as for 
bad. The very term was used by Pope 
Gregory XV when he organized a so- 
ciety for spreading religious faith. We 
use propaganda all the time to incul- 
cate a habit of being fair and tolerant, 
to promote good manners, and to de- 
velop a devotion to the religion of the 
family. It should be obvious that we 
cannot continue to compete success- 
fully with foreign ideologies—social, 
economic, and political—unless we use 
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propaganda for democracy, democracy 
in its broadest sense—and for it to be 
most successful it must combine with 
intellectual reasons a development of 
approving emotionalized attitudes. 

It is a fashion today to label every- 
one who for any reason whatever be- 
lieves in and advocates a change in our 
way of life a Communist, one who 
would overthrow our government, our 
economy, and our society. This is un- 
fortunate and, I think, a dangerous 
habit. For there are many of our best 
and most altruistic citizens who with 
clear eyes see that there are defects in 
our system, defects which any person 
unblinded by prejudice must realize. 
And when they advocate changes they 
may be as loyal and as patriotic de- 
fenders of our essential freedom as any 
of those who hastily condemn them as 
subversive. The liberal has been de- 
fined as one who is simultaneously 
kicked in the teeth by radicals and in 
the seat of his trousers by reactionaries. 
But he may be of more service to his 
country than a loud advocate of the 
status quo which he neither fully un- 
derstands nor intelligently attempts to 
make effective for the good of his fel- 
low men. 

While arguing that those who pro- 
pose changes that they believe would 
be beneficent for our country be 
heard and that their proposals be fairly 
considered, I profess an unshaken faith 
in the basic principles of democracy— 
political, economic, and social. The 
danger that confronts us from foreign 
ideologies is not that they are superior, 
not that they are likely to bring about 
a better world for mankind. Democ- 


racy can stand comparisons; it can win 
in competition with monarchy, fas- 
cism, communism, or any other ism— 
if it is understood. Our danger is that 
democracy is not fully understood by 
anything like a majority of our peo- 
ple, even by those who give most lip- 
service to it, and that we are making 
no intelligent concerted effort in our 
schools to make it so fully understood 
as convincingly superior to competing 
theories that the oncoming generation 
will have for it an ardent devotion that 
will make its results obviously convinc- 
ing to all who share its benefits. 

The most dangerous enemies of de- 
mocracy are not those who seek to im- 
prove its applications to all of life or 
those who attack it openly or even 
covertly, but, rather, those who loudly 
proclaim its slogans but do not trou- 
ble to learn what it means or what it 
indicates for action and who are un- 
willing temporarily to sacrifice per- 
sonal comforts and illogical traditions 
to make it work successfully in this 
world of ours. Ignorance and neglect 
can be more dangerous and even more 
often fatal than open opposition. 

An essential foundation of the new 
curriculum, then, must be a clarifica- 
tion of concepts, a replacement of 
what have become sluggish clichés by 
definitions that are clear, detailed, gen- 
erally convincing, and directive of 
what education should do to achieve 
the objectives that will justify its popu- 
lar support. And when such definitions 
are agreed on, the profession will have 
an obligation which it cannot shirk, to 
follow the indicated road regardless of 
the obstacles of tradition and at what- 
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ever cost of ingenuity and effort. It is 
not a task that can be satisfactorily 
done in one enthusiastic burst of en- 
ergy. It will require continuous ef- 
fort, ideals repeatedly renewed, and 
the assistance of all the wisdom of the 
nation, lay as well as professional. 


EDUCATION MUST BROADEN 
ITS SCOPE 
The new curriculum must also 


broaden its scope. While not neglect- 
ing the training and enrichment of the 
mind, it should concern itself more 
than it has done in the past, consciously 
and with the most skillful planning, 
with physical and mental health and 
with the emotionalized attitudes. It 
should also recognize and accept its 
responsibility for leading youth to un- 
derstand how potent their emotions 
are, for good or for bad, that they may 
appreciate the importance of control- 
ling them and of using them in the de- 
veloping of their life. 

It is important, too, that the new 
curriculum recognize the mores * of 
our culture, local as well as national, 
the accepted and seldom considered 
ways of behavior, with their faiths, 
codes, and standards, and assume re- 
sponsibility for making them under- 
stood by youth. Many of our mores 
are now irrational, but a violation may 
bring severe penalties. A sensible per- 
son conforms to the mores, when con- 
formance does not violate his integrity, 
that he may be free to achieve what is 
important. The freak who insists on 
dressing differently from his neighbors 


*See Chapters XIII and XIV in Briggs, Leon- 
ard, and Justman, Secondary Education. 
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as his right, which it certainly is, hand}. 
caps himself severely in important go. 
cial adjustments. The mores are an jm. 
portant means of social integration, and 
they are also to some extent deter. 
miners of thinking. 

Education should be interested, then, 
not merely in recognizing the potency 
of the mores, but also in evaluatin 
them in terms of societal welfare, jp 
the means of modifying those that have 
become deleterious, in adopting the 
good ones so that they will more ef. 
ficently satisfy human needs, as they 
often economically do, and in building 
up a respect for those that are good 
and a contempt for the others. In order 
that youth may be intelligent in de- 
termining their own course of action, 
education should make them under- 
stand what the mores are, especially 
the conflicting mores of several groups 
with which young people may come 
into relations, and what the adv antages 
and disadvantages are of conformance 
and of violation. 


LIBERAL EDUCATIONT 
Consideration of the inventory of 
what people do and of the relative de- 
sirability of each of the activities leads 
inevitably to a recognition of the fact 
that every individual needs an educa- 
tion to prepare him for a life that has 
a responsibility to others. For instance, 
he must learn to get along with his 
neighbors, he must earn a living that he 
may not be an economic liability to 
others, and in our democr racy he must 
vote intelligently in determining the 


tSee Chapters XV-XVII in Briggs, Leonard, 
and Justman, Secondary Education. 
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ublic welfare. But he also has a life 
which, though affecting his social re- 
jations, is also peculiarly his own. It is 
for this private life, which necessarily 
is of great importance to the individ- 
yal, that he needs what is generally 
called liberal education. 

What is this liberal education that is 
so commonly cited as an excuse for the 
perpetuation of traditional academic 
courses and so seldom conceived with 
sich definiteness that it gives direc- 
tion to the curriculum or to meth- 
ods of teaching? Searching the litera- 
ture, one will find abstract definitions 
a plenty: it is the education that liber- 
ates; it makes a free man; it is mastery 
of the best that has been thought and 
sid in the world; it is knowledge of 
abstractions that lead to no practical 
end. Often it palliates intellectual leth- 
argy too lazy to justify what it wishes 
to perpetuate. As Francis Bacon said 
more than three centuries ago, “It is 
not possible to run a course aright 
when the goal has not been rightly 
placed.” 

Perhaps a clue to a satisfactory defi- 
nition may be found by seeking sincere 
answers to the question “What differ- 
ences are there in you because of 
your schooling beyond the elementary 
grades?” When the question was asked 
of anumber of men and women, many 
answers revealed inability to look at 
oneself objectively and also an attribu- 
tion to secondary and higher education 
of contributions that it never made. 

Comment will be made on only one 
of the fallacious answers, that higher 
education taught a love of know ledge 
for the sake of know ledge. This re- 
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sponse, evidently influenced by the 
stated ideal of many college professors, 
would be true of no true scholars. 
They accumulate great stores of 
knowledge, not because they love any 
and every fact, but because they de- 
sire to know what will enable them to 
solve the problems that are important 
in their fields of interest. The only 
person who truly loves knowledge for 
the mere sake of knowing is the vil- 
lage gossip. When Voltaire said that 
facts are to history what baggage is 
to an army, impedimenta, he did not 
mean to disparage either facts or bag- 
gage that have utility, but he was dis- 
paraging the purposeless and wasteful 
piling up of either merely for the sake 
of possession. 

Analysis of the people who are gen- 
erally considered to have a liberal edu- 
cation reveals one significant fact: they 
have intellectual interests that are nu- 
merous, varied, and deep. If any study 
pursued in secondary school or in col- 
lege fails to incite an interest that con- 
tinues, grows, and has satisfying pro- 
liferations, it certainly cannot be said 
to have contributed materially to a 
liberal education, whatever course 
grades may have been earned by its 
students. Many are satisfied to “get 
by” in such courses, and five years 
later the registrar is the only person 
who can produce evidence that they 
were “taken” and “passed.” For this 
reason I have sometimes thought that 
the registrar is the most important ofh- 
cer on the campus. 

Man can truly be measured by his 
response to the multifarious world 
about him, and the intellectual world 
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is far more stimulating than the merely 
concrete. “The more good things we 
are interested in,” to quote Francis Ba- 
con again, “the more ardently do we 
live,” or, as Plato said, “The more 
things one learns to know and enjoy, 
the more complete and full will be the 
joy of living.” And it is precisely in 
this that liberal education makes its 
greatest contribution: it leads to inter- 
ests that produce ardent life. “When- 
ever a process of life communicates an 
eagerness to him who lives it,” wrote 
William James, “then the life becomes 
genuinely significant.” The significant 
people in this world are those who have 
sincere interests that are numerous, 
varied, and deep. 


To them the converging objects of 
the universe perpetually flow. 

All are written to them, and they 
get what the w riting means. 


Those who are not interested are 
bored. How eagerly we seek the com- 
panionship of those who are alertly 
interested, and how skillfully we shun 
those who find in the world little to 
perceive and as a result have nothing 
to confer! 

One tends to be interested as he has 
been interested. As education has dis- 
covered, revealed, created, and devel- 
oped interests, they are continued; as 
it has stifled or thwarted them in a 
zeal for fact-accumulation or the de- 
velopment of unrelated and to the in- 
dividual at the time meaningless skills 
to be temporarily achieved and then 
forgotten, liberal education is delayed 
or never acquired. An interest is active 
and charitable, always eager to grow 
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and itself contribute to others; how. 
ever dormant at times it may seem, it js 
alert to spring up at the slightest en. 
couragement and give both pleasure 
and stimulus. “The most fearful thing 
in life,” declared that multifarious gen- 
ius Leonardo da Vinci, “is not Cares, 
nor poverty, nor grief, nor disease, nor 
even death itself—but tedium.” And 
tedium cannot exist in the same tene- 
ment with interests. It was Goethe 
who said, “He who is plenteously sup- 
plied from within needs little from 
without.” 

There is no “soft pedagogy” 
volved in this emphasis on interests, 
Considerable truth lurks in Anatole 
France’s somewhat extravagant Gal- 
licism that “it is only by amusing one- 
self that one learns.” Eager, enthusias- 
tic learning is dependent on interests 
and cannot take place without them. 
Knowledge can exist without inter- 
ests, but it is impossible to have inter- 
ests without their stimulating the ac- 
quisition of a richness of knowledge. 
Interests lead on as nothing else can do 
to greater, more intelligent, and more 
continuous effort to acquire, to re- 
tain, and to use knowledge. It is in- 
terests that make education persist and 
increase long after the period of formal 
schooling is over. 

My studies have shown that the ma- 
jority of intellectual interests that per- 
sist are established during the second- 
ary school period. Some are brought 
to the school, some are found and in- 
cited there, and some, unfortunately, 
are throttled. If the contention that in- 
terests are the essential element and 
cause of liberal education is sound, it 
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oes without argument that teachers 

should be selected who themselves are 
abounding in interests, for it takes a 
flame to light a flame, and more inter- 
ests are caught than are taught. And 
it follows also that the discovery, crea- 
tion, direction, and development of 
even feeble interests until they are 
strong enough to continue growth 
alone should be an important aim of 
secondary and of higher education. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


The discussion of education indi- 
cates one of the greatest weaknesses in 
our professional literature—current as 
well as classic—and that is the fail- 
ure adequately to define terms. Every- 
body is in favor of education, as every- 
body is in favor of goodness. But Jos- 
iah Royce a generation ago pointed out 
that the word good has no meaning 
until it is qualified by a prepositional 
phrase: good for what? And so educa- 
tion, citizenship, democracy, and all 
such words that are freely used have 
no pragmatic meaning until they are so 
defined that they indicate action or, 
as the true pragmatist would maintain, 
until they lead to indicated action. 

The layman is particularly prone to 
make pronouncements about educa- 
tion with undefined terms. He de- 
clares that children should be taught 
how to think and not what to think, 
with no realization that thinking can- 
not be done in a vacuum and that he 
himself never in any instance trans- 
fers the pattern of thinking that he was 
taught in geometry or in the transla- 
tion of foreign languages to the prob- 
lems that confront him daily in life. 


And when a teacher attempts to teach 
pupils how to think about matters of 
ethics or economics or tolerance or 
labor relations, the layman is quick to 
charge propaganda. I have sometimes 
thought that genuine education is dan- 
gerous, or, to make an extreme state- 
ment, that what is not dangerous for a 
teacher is not important in general edu- 
cation. 

The layman is likely to insist on 
what he calls “the fundamentals of 
education.”” And when pressed to be 
specific he says “reading, writing, 
spelling, grammar, and mathematics.” 
We shall all agree that some skills in 
these subjects are essential, though 
spelling has been emphasized far be- 
yond its actual importance, a person 
misspelling a word being set down as 
an illiterate, and reading is of far more 
kinds than is usually realized, each kind 
demanding its own specific skills. 
Speed and the ability to reproduce the 
essence of a paragraph are too often 
conceived to be the only elements 
worthy of attention, whereas other 
skills are equally demanding. Almost 
every person in this country has been 
taught to read isolated sentences, but 
few have learned how to read, really 
to read, a complete book. Critical read- 
ing and intelligent responses to what 
is said are sadly neglected, as are train- 
ing in selection, skimming to get the 
cream, and skipping the irrelevant. 
These skills one usually learns for 
himself, if he learns them at all. 

The undefined terms mathematics 
and grammar have led to sad educa- 
tional waste. It goes without argument 
that everybody should be taught to 
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perform the simple fundamental opera- 
tions with numbers, but it does not 
follow that every child should be re- 
quired to study algebra for a year and 
then geometry for a semester or two. 
And yet that is precisely what the un- 
defined term caused for years, with 
tremendous waste of time and money 
and with tragic effects on the happi- 
ness and resultant attitudes of literally 
hundreds of thousands of students who 
profited not at all by the regimen. 
Likewise there are elements in gram- 
mar which, contrary to the opinion of 
the Committee of Ten sixty years ago, 
should be taught to insure not only 
correctness but also effectiveness in 
speaking and in writing. But approval 
of the undefined term “grammar” has 
led to the persistence of courses, never 
satisfactory in results and therefore re- 
peated to the infinite boredom of pu- 
pils, that treat of constructions that 
have no possible bearing on either cor- 
rectness or effectiveness. The construc- 
tion in “He painted the barn red,” the 
learning of which is complicated by 
the fifteen names given to it, is a case 
in point. The consequent waste is in- 
calculable, as is also the loss from con- 
suming time and effort that might 
otherwise have been given to genuine 
education. 

One of the important contributions 
made by Teachers College was the 
definition of democracy, approved by 
the entire faculty, prepared and pub- 
lished for the Congress on Education 
for Democracy.* For the first time the 
term was broken down into enough 


*Teachers College Record, 42: 
vember, 1940. 
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detailed items to indicate all of its im- 
plications for life—all, that is, that the 
faculty could conceive. Its strength 
is its comprehensiveness and its detailed 
clarity; its weakness is in the large 
number of items, in contrast with the 
four freedoms popularized by Presj- 
dent Roosevelt. Perhaps the pedagogic 
mind is not ready to appreciate that 
democracy covers more than a small 
area of life. But it does cover all of life, 
nevertheless, and sooner or later edu- 
cation must realize its responsibility for 
concerning itself with the entire con- 
cept. The definition received no nega- 
tive criticism and it was used as the 
basis for one of the texts published by 
the Federal Government for the edu- 
cation of candidates for naturaliza- 
tion.t Another item for the proposed 
humorous chapter in the history of 
education is raised by the question “If 
this is good for foreigners desiring to 
become citizens, why is it not also good 
for native-born youth?” 


APPROVAL WITHOUT RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR ACTION: RESEARCH 


The habit of giving verbal approval 
and then of z accepting no responsibility 
for doing anything, is a fatal sin com- 
mon among educators. It is evidenced 
not only in the approval of vague defi- 
nitions, but also in the matter of edu- 
cational research. 

Now, research is certainly needed 
in education. For generations and even 
from the beginning of time there was 
none, pronouncements on what educa- 
tion should be coming only from opin- 


+This Democracy of Ours, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 
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| ions, some of them wise and some not 
so wise. But when research did come, 
about a half century ago, it came with 
an overwhelming rush. Everybody 
recognized its value and its need, and 
| thousands hastened into the field, most 
of them equipped with no more than 
the ability to count and to use a few 
simple formulae, the derivation of 
which they did not understand. Edu- 
cational literature was flooded with 
co-eficients of correlation extending 
three and more places beyond the only 
significant figure, with probable errors 
| (like the guinea pig, which is not a pig 
and does not come from Guinea) and 
even probable errors of probable errors. 
This was all encouraged by the re- 
quirement and teaching of colleges of 
education. (In one summer session 
more than twenty courses in one insti- 
tution were telling students how to 
compute rho.) 

The result was that literally thou- 
sands of men and women, some of 
whom were already highly competent 
in teaching and in administration and 
many more who had by nature and by 
aptitudes potentialities in these impor- 
tant fields, met the minimum require- 
ments to do “research.” Many did 
enough to achieve a doctorate of phi- 
losophy, the possession of which in- 
creasingly became desirable for pro- 
fessional advancement. But in most 
cases the degree meant, and still means, 
something quite different from what it 
means in other fields of scholarship. 
Recognizing this, a few higher insti- 
| tutions offer a degree of doctor of edu- 
cation, but as it has not yet attained 
the prestige of the older degree, many 
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students with abilities that its seeking 
would recognize and forward refuse 
to accept a practical program leading 
to it. This is unfortunate, for it fre- 
quently necessitates the pursuit of 
studies that cannot make—and cer- 
tainly do not make—any contribution 
to the effectiveness of the work for 
which they are preparing. 

All this is not intended to deprecate 
the seeking of the doctorate of phi- 
losophy by those who are ambitious 
for scholarship in the field. That will 
always be needed. But there is inten- 
tion to deprecate a fetish that leads 
students with potentialities in other 
areas of education to devote valuable 
time and wasteful effort to learning to 
do what they will never do in their 
professional lines. Moreover, this fetish 
has led numerous professors who do no 
research themselves and who have only 
a smattering of the necessary tech- 
niques to require of their students cer- 
tain skills—tike ability to read two for- 
eign languages—which they seldom, 
if ever, use themselves and which are 
practically never necessary in satisfy- 
ing class assignments. This is another 
contribution to the tragico-humorous 
chapter in the history of education. 

Examination of the lists of disserta- 
tion subjects that are published annu- 
ally will reveal that many of them can 
be considered research only by a most 
charitable definition of the term. And 
a reading of the dissertations them- 
selves reveals that many, perhaps most, 
of them reach only tentative conclu- 
sions, which are seldom proved or ex- 
tended by the authors’ later researches. 
All of this has brought research in edu- 
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cation into disrepute. It has even cost 
the real researches in our field the rec- 
ognition that they so richly deserve. 

In every other area of scholarship a 
piece of reported research is examined 
critically by others who have interest 
in the topic, and if the techniques used 
are considered sound they are applied, 
with such improvements as ingenuity 
can invent, to a repetition or an ex- 
tension of the research. These are only 
a few cases that can be recalled of any 
piece of educational research being 
tested by repetition. In two instances 
of repetition quite different results 
were reported. 

The reviews in the professional lit- 
erature of the sciences and of history, 
for example, are penetratingly critical 
of the problem chosen, of the tech- 
niques used, and of the results reported, 
whereas in educational journals a re- 
view is seldom more than a book no- 
tice, which may have been derived 
from the “blurb” on the jacket of the 
book. Conscientious critical reviewing 
of books on education is not common, 
but who can deny that it is much 
needed? 

As said previously, in no other field 
is there so much verbal approval with 
so little acceptance of responsibility 
to take indicated action as in educa- 
tion. This statement is peculiarly true 
regarding research. Results of research 
reported in medicine, for example, are 
tested with critical acumen by scores, 
if not hundreds, of competent critics; 
the techniques are applied again in lab- 
oratories all over the country; and if 
the reported conclusions are con- 
firmed, a new drug or a new treat- 
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ment is indicated for every physician | 
who reads his professional literature o 
attends clinics conducted by those who 
do read. But what happened, for jp. 
stance, when Kansas City reported its 
careful study of the results of its ex. 
tended experiment with seven elemen. 
tary grades preceding the conventional 
four-year high school? The conclusions 
that the plan was satisfactory and eco. 
nomical may or may not be sound; but 
one will search the professional litera. 
ture in vain for criticism that im- 
peached the techniques used or dis- 
credited the conclusions reached. The 
trend toward an 8-4 or a 6-3-3 organ- 
ization has been entirely unaffected, 
The great researches of such men a 
that genius Edward Lee Thorndike 
have had tremendous effect on prac- 
tice; but few of his reports have been 
thoroughly criticized by educators or 
his experiments repeated for confirm: 
tion or contradiction of his reported | 
conclusions. Keen objective criticism, 
proof by repetition, extension into in- 
dicated adjacent fields, and acceptance 
for practical application are necessary 
if education is to become truly a sc 
ence. 


—_ __—... 


DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERS 
NEEDED* 


Classroom teachers cannot be blamed 
for failure to evaluate reported te- 
search and to use its conclusions in 
changing practices. Industry, which 
spends two billion dollars annually in 

*See my “An Uncultivated Field,” North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools Quarterly, 12: 214-20, October, 1937, 
and Teachers College Record, 38: 637-47, May, 
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research, has no expectation that its 
workers, however skilled they may be 
in their assigned tasks, will or can 
translate the results of research into 
the improvement of their work. Ap- 
preciating the necessity, it has a corps 
of development engineers, whose re- 
sponsibility it is to make what works in 
a laboratory test tube work in a vat. 
The research people must be sound in 
theory, but they may not know the 

rsonnel or the equipment in the fac- 
tory. The development engineer must 
know both, and he must have the abil- 
ity not only to adapt theory to the 
practical conditions of manufacture 
but also to educate the foreman, who 
in turn will educate the workers, to 
change procedures so as to produce a 
better product. 

Education, too, needs its develop- 
ment engineers. However costly they 
may be, they would result in great 
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economies. As well trained as the re- 
search men themselves, they must 
know more of the children, the teach- 
ers, the physical equipment available, 
and the sentiment of the public as well 
as that of the administrators. Knowing 
what research has discovered as to bet- 
ter objectives, better materials, and 
better methods, a development engi- 
neer would educate the workers and 
then help them to revise their practices 
in indicated ways. At present our su- 
pervisors have not widely accepted this 
opportunity, their conventional duties 
are too absorbing, and their responsi- 
bility is too widespread. Consequently, 
the nearest approach to the develop- 
ment engineer is the textbook writer 
or the rare genius who, acquainted 
with sound research, has ability and 
freedom to apply its conclusions to the 
making of syllabi or the improvement 
of method. 





Ill. TOMORROW 


L will be obvious to anyone who 
gives more than superficial thought 
to secondary education that its para- 
mount problem today, as it always 
should have been, is that of the desired 
curriculum. Everything else is subor- 
dinate and should be contributory to 
it. For many years we struggled to get 
high schools, which are now within 
reach of practically every youth in the 
land, to devise an organization that is 
satisfactory in our culture and reason- 
ably articulating all of its units, to de- 
velop an efficient administration, and 
to train teachers to be skilled techni- 
cians. Although some improvement is 
still desired in all of these fields, we 
have been highly successful. But did it 
ever occur to you that unless the cur- 
riculum is sound, better machinery can 
result only in turning out more of a 
poor product? 


RECOGNIZED ACHIEVEMENTS 


The achievements of the modern 
high school in our country should be 
recognized as worthy of the highest 
praise. Because of supporting public 
sentiment, increased wealth, and fewer 
work opportunities, it has enrolled a 
larger proportion of youth than any 
other nation at any time has ever at- 


tempted to do. It has become a happy 
place for young people, and behavior 
is better than ever before, considerably 
better than on the streets and even in 
many homes. It has concerned itself 
with each and every individual, keep- 
ing cumulative records of personal 
characteristics as well as of academic 
achievements, and these records are 
used for guidance in character devel- 
opment as well as in future study or 
work. And in the subject matter that 
it offers it has eliminated many non- 
essentials, developed general courses in 
science, mathematics, and the social 
studies, introduced new and needed in- 
struction in health, music and art, con- 
sumer education, home economics, and 
industrial skills, all of which are sup- 
plemented by extracurricular clubs 
and activities, some of which “boot- 
leg” real education that the formal 
curriculum is not ready to accept. The 
modern school has improved textbooks, 
its library, its supplementary teach- 
ing materials—auditory, visual, and 
graphic—, and it is increasingly mak- 
ing use of community resources to en- 
rich its courses. We should be untiring 
in our efforts to make what is good in 
the best schools general in all the 
schools. 
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CRITICISM CONTINUES AND 
SHOULD BE WELCOMED 


But criticism of high schools, espe- 

cially of the curriculum, continues and 
increases. It comes from the profes- 
son as well as from the lay public. In 
fact, that from the profession, in its 
published literature and in its conven- 
tions, is more devastating because bet- 
ter informed of shortcomings in re- 
sults and based on consciousness of 
higher ideals. Some criticisms are gen- 
erally accepted as sound, but for vari- 
ous reasons administrators and teach- 
ers are not moved by them to attempt 
the radical changes ‘that are indicated 
as necessary. Some school people are 
satisfied with the conventional cur- 
riculum, making even minor improve- 
ments with reluctance because doing 
so usually demands a departure from 
comfortable tradition in which they 
have vested interests. It is easier for 
them to continue teaching what they 
have been accustomed to teach and in 
the same manner year after year than 
it is to develop new fields ‘and new 
methods that are appropriate. They 
commit the soporific sin of compla- 
cency in a time of critical need. And 
many who recognize the desirability 
of curriculum changes hesitate to at- 
tempt them for fear that public disap- 
proval may result. No real curriculum 
progress is possible without under- 
standing and approval by the public. 

Criticism by the public should be 
welcomed, not resented, for it mani- 
fests an interest and a concern that is 
far better than apathy. It challenges 
the educational leader to give reasons 


for proposed changes, in fact to explain 
a simple but sound educational phi- 
losophy so clearly that the public will 
understand and approve, and in con- 
sequence will support a program of 
betterment. 


RESPONSIBILITY RESTS WITH 
THE PUBLIC 


The major blame for curriculum 
lag behind current civilization needs 
should be attributed to the public. It 
has never decided—and the decision 
ultimately rests on the public which 
supports the schools, furnishes the chil- 
dren, and profits or fails to profit by 
what the schools teach—the public, I 
say, has never decided what it wishes 
the schools to produce. It has never 
so agreed on general terms—like cit- 
izenship, democracy, and liberal edu- 
cation—that the schools have definite 
objectives at which to aim. Although 
by legislation it has required the teach- 
ing of American history, the Constitu- 
tion, and the like, it is apparently satis- 
fied with verbal learning that the Pil- 
grims founded the Plymouth colony 
in 1620 and that revenue bills must 
originate in the lower house of the 
Congress. It does not envisage goals 
that will indicate what should be 
taught for the general betterment. 

The failure on the part of the public 
to agree definitely on the ideals and ob- 
jectives of democratic civilization 
places education between the horns of 
an unescapable dilemma. 

If a school attempts to inculcate its 
own concept of democracy and is not- 
ably successful in getting it understood, 
accepted, and so emotionalized that it 
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leads to action, it assuredly will draw 
criticism and probably active opposi- 
tion from one extreme wing of the vo- 
cal public. In the opinion of the major- 
ity of the community that is not 
apathetic the school may be right in its 
interpretation; but those who disagree 
are more likely to be active in criticism 
and opposition than the satisfied major- 
ity are in defense. Consequently it is 
easy for the school to cling to the other 
horn, continuing to teach the ethical 
dative, the factoring of a’°—b’, the 
Merovingian kings, the laws of forces, 
how to bake bread, and typing skills. 
Whatever values these may have, they 
are not enough to make an individual 
an efficient citizen in a democracy. But 
no one ever loses his position by teach- 
ing them. It is the teacher of ideals— 
social, political, and economic—ideals 
of obvious influence in establishing at- 
titudes and directing conduct, who 
finds himself on the hot griddle. 
Unfortunately, public criticism of 
proposed changes from the conven- 
tional curriculum, which somehow as- 
sumes in the popular mind a sanctifying 
halo, is usually negative. I cite one of 
many instances of the effect of nega- 
tive and destructive lay criticism of 
educational innovations. At the begin- 
ning of World War II our government 
felt it necessary to impose some eco- 
nomic restrictions, like rationing of 
certain foods. Whether these restric- 
tions were wise and necessary or not 
is now not our concern; they were leg- 
islation enacted by our elected repre- 
sentatives, and being such should have 
been understood by everybody so that 
they could be successful in promoting 
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national safety. Being convinced that | 
such understanding was an important 
contribution to the education of youth 
at that time, the Consumer Education 
Study, of which I was director, pre. 
pared an attractive pamphlet, entitled 
My Part in This War, to explain ob- 
jectively what the various elements of 
the new economic program were. In- 
asmuch as such information was ob- 
viously needed, we anticipated a wide 
use of the brochure by the schools, 
which during the war were more re- 
ceptive of the unconventional than 
they have been since. But a columnist, 
entirely without justification, asserted 
that the purpose of the pamphlet was 
to promote the reelection of President 
Roosevelt. Immediately orders ceased 
and even copies that had been bought | 
were returned. Inquiry brought the 
information that prominent citizens 
who had read the column had threat- 
ened school administrators with dire 
results if they used My Part in This 
War in their schools. A few bold prin- 
cipals who insisted that the critics read 
the pamphlet got a reluctant retraction 
of threats; but most of them were so 
cowed that the project ended in al- 
most total failure. Youth were left in 
ignorance because somebody charged 
sinister motives, and an important part 
of the public—a product of our former 
education, by the way—accepted an 
irresponsible critic’s false assertion 
without taking the pains to verify it. 
As will be emphasized later, the pub- 
lic has not only a right to criticize the 
schools, but it has an obligation to de- 
termine its general objectives. But such 
negative lay influence as just illus- 
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stance, is not what is needed. We must 
get agreement by the public on what 
education is for and then its help to 
create and support a curriculum that 
promises to achieve the desired objec- 
tives. 

As there is so much criticism of the 
secondary school curriculum, why has 
it not been improved? Well, as indi- 
cated earlier, it has been improved, 
but far too gradually and far too mod- 
estly. The prime reason, to repeat, is 
that we have no general agreement, by 
either the profession or the lay pub- 
lic, on what sort of civilization the 
schools should contribute to, preserve, 
and advance. 


PROPOSALS FOR CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION 


Educational theorists have proposed 
numerous ways of devising a curricu- 
lum that will better satisfy human and 
social needs. Some start with job an- 
alyses, almost entirely confined to 
vocational activities, which are most 
easily broken down into elements con- 
cerning which training can be given; 
but almost entirely they neglect analy- 
sais of the job of being a happy, accept- 
able human being and an intelligent 
conscientious citizen. Moreover, such 
analyses are far too difficult to be made 
with any satisfactory degree of com- 
pleteness by the amateur. Other cur- 
riculum theorists begin so far back 
with philosophic and sociological prin- 
ciples and phenomena that they are like 
the man who, when he essayed to jump 
over a mountain, started his run five 
miles away: 


when he reached the - 
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mountain he had exhausted both breath 
and strength. They do not make the 
jump to a practical curriculum. Back- 
grounds and foundations are impor- 
tant, of course; indeed, they are es- 
sential. But it is unfortunate that many 
who are most competent to give both 
become decreasingly familiar with ac- 
tual school situations—with pupils, 
teachers, equipment, and so forth— 
and increasingly absorbed in abstract 
theories or accumulated facts which 
neither they nor others know how to 
translate into teaching materials. 

Most promoters of curriculum re- 
form draw on their own developed 
ideals and theories to propose what 
should be taught. Often they lack, and 
practically always they fail to state, 
principles that justify their proposals. 
They simply declare that in their opin- 
ions such and such a unit of teaching 
is good, never realizing that it must 
be good for something necessary in a 
comprehensive plan that has previously 
been approved. 

Many of their proposals are no 
doubt good, justifiable by any reason- 
able philosophy and promising for the 
achievement of commonly approved 
objectives. But they are for two rea- 
sons inadequate. In the first place, the 
failure to state clearly and convinc- 
ingly basic principles and ultimately 
desired objectives gives to the pro- 
posals a validity that rests almost solely 
on the confidence that one has in the 
proponent’s wisdom and on the con- 
cordance that it has with one’s own 
similarly unbased, or inadequately 
based, ideals. There are no understood 
and accepted criteria by which they 
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can be judged. No wonder that the 
proposals of one such theorist differ 
widely from those of another, though 
of course there are many coincidences. 
Confusion is caused by semantics and 
by the use of different categories for 
classification: the seven cardinal ob- 
jectives have been multiplied and re- 
stated in so many different ways that 
practical teachers fail to see clearly any 
set of objectives which are generally 
approved and which they should seek 
with unwavering vision and unceasing 
effort. 

In the second place, proposals by 
curriculum theorists are inadequate be- 
cause of their incompleteness. It is easy 
to justify a unit on communication, 
which has nearly always been the start- 
ing point with reformers, on transpor- 
tation, on family relations, or on prob- 
lems of democracy. These are all build- 
ing stones for the new structure. But 
an architect begins with a blueprint of 
the whole building. Until that is had, 
no one can decide whether one stone 
will be usable or not, and especially 
how large it should be and where it 
should be placed. No satisfactory pro- 
gram for constructing a new curricu- 
lum is possible until there is drawn up 
a general plan which is satisfactory to 
the owners—that is, to the general 
public—and which will give definite 
directions to the builders. And the 
builders, as I repeatedly emphasize, 
must be skilled workers with adequate 
time and resources. 

It is unfortunate, I think, that organ- 
izations with prestige and unusual fi- 
nancial support should have under- 
taken to improve the curriculum by 


finding and popularizing what they 
think is good. Some of these organiza. 
tions are directed and staffed by per- 
sonnel of the highest professional ex- 
perience and competence; some, un- 
fortunately, have only amateur enthu- 
siasm to do good. But, as previously 
noted, the criterion of goodness must 
be defined as a goodness for some ul- 
timate objective that is approved by 
a stated philosophy. Moreover, it is not 
sufficient that a discovered or devised 
unit be apparently better than some- 
thing more commonly used; it must 
contribute, and contribute maximally, 
to the erection of a more or less com- 
pletely conceived structure. And it 
must have understanding and approval 
by the supporting lay public before 
it can be widely incorporated into 
practice. It is highly desirable that 
courses of study in isolated fields of 
English, science, languages, mathem- 
tics, and so forth be improved. Notable 
improvement in such units is to the 
credit of secondary education during 
the past two decades; but it is the cur- 
riculum as a whole that today is the 
primary and pressing problem. 


A FUSED CURRICULUM 
IS THE IDEAL 


However that problem is ap- 
proached, it becomes obvious that con- 
ventional classifications of knowledge 
are unsatisfactory as preparation for 
satisfying current life needs, especially 
since subjects are usually taught in 
isolation. Literature is generally taught 
apart from history, cooking apart from 
chemistry and health, and even mathe- 
matics apart from physics, though only 
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in school classes are they separated. 
A teacher is a specialist, each in his own 
field, and is often uninformed and even 
unconcerned with what his colleagues’ 
courses need and use. (This isolation is 
not, of course, confined to the second- 
ary schools; it is perhaps even more 
common in colleges of liberal arts and 
of teacher training.) Departmentaliza- 
tion has its advantages; it has brought 
about increased knowledge in special- 
ized fields, but it certainly is a serious 
deterrent to the development of an 
ardently desired new curriculum. Each 
specialist is naturally jealous for his 
own subject, the organization of 
which seems to him necessary to pro- 
tect in order that he may “cover the 
field”; and he more often than not de- 
sires to continue teaching as he has 
learned to teach rather than to ven- 
ture into a new plan which will make 
more demands on him than he may 
desire or be prepared to satisfy. 

Organization of the curriculum into 
units that promise assured contribu- 
tion to approved general objectives 
will often necessitate drawing on sev- 
eral of the conventionally departmen- 
talized subjects. And it will seldom be 
satisfactory in the long run to have 
a unit in charge of one instructor who 
will call in specialists to make their 
contributions. Administratively that is 
difficult; educationally it is inefficient. 
However, as an intermediate step, it 
may be necessary. 

All of us would like to be acquainted 
with the richness of art as it is dis- 
played in our museums. But we should 
have difficulty in getting education for 
appreciation if the director assigned 


one guide to conduct us through the 
gallery of Italian primitives, another 
through the exhibition of early Amer- 
ican furniture, and another still to tell 
about mediaeval armor or Roman an- 
tiquities, no one of them concerned 
to relate his specialty to the others or 
to refer appreciation to a common set 
of art principles. Our education would 
not be much furthered if the tour 
were followed by a lecture on the his- 
tory of art. This illustration, with 
names changed, is not altogether inap- 
plicable to some so-called “fused” 
courses as they are today conducted 
in adventurous high schools. 

Projects are commonly used in the 
elementary grades and they are fre- 
quent in graduate specialization. A re- 
search scholar in English, for instance, 
finds indispensable a knowledge of 
history and, it may be, of art or of 
several foreign languages. In physics he 
can forward his research only by ap- 
plying mathematics and chemistry. 
Every graduate student and every 
scholar works with projects. But the 
attempt to popularize them in the sec- 
ondary school two or three decades 
ago met with only moderate success, 
for ridicule was heaped on the proj- 
ect as an unrespectable fad not de- 
fensible against the demands of organ- 
ized knowledge. It is difficult to see 
why a procedure that has proved its 
value in the elementary schools and 
that is essential in advancing learning 
on higher levels is not equally impor- 
tant in high school education. 

What will be needed to make such 
adventures successful is a teacher al- 
most omniscient in the field of a new 
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unit. He may call on specialists for 
definitely assigned contributions, but 
he himself must have such over-all 
knowledge—to say nothing of enthu- 
siasms—that he can devise a promising 
organization, relate it to what has been 
previously learned and to what is 
planned for the future, and definitely 
direct those who are invited in to help. 
What will be needed also will be re- 
tained knowledge on the part of stu- 
dents. No longer will there be satisfac- 
tion with courses “passed” with no 
responsibility for remembering what 
has been learned. Mastery and reten- 
tion, emphasized by repeated applica- 
tion, will become of paramount impor- 
tance. Education will replace credits. 

One great difficulty in administering 
a curriculum made up of units that will 
contribute to immediate and most 
probable needs is that an organization 
planned for an over-all coverage has 
to be modified to prepare for some 
unusual event. If an orchestra is to give 
a concert in the school, obviously for 
its fullest enjoyment pupils should 
know the instruments and their pe- 
culiarities in the four choirs, the four 
movements of a symphony, the func- 
tions of a conductor, and preferably 
they should have some familiarity with 
the compositions to be played. To ac- 
complish all this—and the demand will 
be not infrequent as occasions occur— 
will require a fluidity of program that 
causes great administrative difficulties. 
Whatever departures from the long- 
term organizational program may be 
desirable, this must never be forgotten. 
Rearrangement does not necessitate 
the abandonment of an over-all plan. 


Abandonment is sure to mean chaos, 

Another great difficulty in adminis- 
tering such an ideal curriculum pro- 
gram is the fact that knowledge and 
skills required for an immediate need 
often cannot be given in the time 
before the satisfaction of the need be- 
comes pressing. Much that is required 
for appreciation of the symphony con- 
cert, for instance, will demand instruc- 
tion that can be given only in weeks 
or even months. Likewise the mathe- 
matics and science and facility in the 
reading of a foreign language neces- 
sary for some important satisfaction 
cannot be learned all at once. They 
will require formal courses long con- 
tinued, and unfortunately always tend- 
ing to isolation and completeness of 
coverage. The only promising solu- 
tion of the problem of such independ- 
ent courses seems to be a constant edu- 
cation of the special teachers to appre- 
ciation of the utility values of their 
subjects and of the necessity of in- 
suring their value by constant applica- 
tion to assured, rather than indefinite 
and remotely contingent, use. 


HAS FREEDOM BEEN USED? 


Secondary schools make frequent 
and loud demands for freedom, es- 
pecially for freedom from the require- 
ments by the colleges for the admission 
of students. But freedom does not nec- 
essarily result in notable improvement 
of the curriculum, which requires 
much more than release from imposed 
requirements. The Eight Year Study 
a few years ago secured the promise 
from practically all colleges in the 
country that any recommended stu- 
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dent would be admitted. But what hap- 
pened? Several high schools that were 
offered participation in the experiment 
refused the invitation, several with- 
drew after acceptance, realizing that 
they were incompetent to utilize the 
freedom that they had demanded, and 
after a year of entire freedom one 
school is reported to have done noth- 
ing more than revise its course on re- 
ligion. And, so far as is known, the 
efforts of the schools that worked 
hardest to utilize their freedom have 
had small continuing effect on vitaliz- 
ing the curriculum. Why? Simply be- 
cause of the lack of what is necessary 
for that ardently desired end: a sound 
philosophy of a democratic society and 
of education, a philosophy that must be 
understood and approved by the sup- 
porting public, and ability, time, and 
means to devise the necessary teaching 
units. What is probably the best re- 
cent exposition of the theory of un- 
trammeled education weakens the 
whole argument for it by the illustra- 
tions that it gives of its developed 
teaching units. One and all they are 


5 
superficial and of small significance. 


THE BASIC REASON FOR FREE 
PUBLIC EDUCATION! 


What, then, is needed, for the de- 
velopment of the new curriculum? 
First of all is an understanding on the 
part not only of the educational pro- 
fession but also of the supporting lay 
public of why education is an impor- 
tant, an essential enterprise. This un- 
derstanding is possessed by few lay- 


1 Briggs, The Great Investment, 
Univ versity Press. 


Harvard 


men. Asked why we have free public 
schools, the citizen commonly either 
expresses surprise that the question is 
raised or gives an answer that is far 
from justification. We do not sup- 
port free schools because we love lit- 
tle children or because there is a uni- 
versal belief that every child should 
have a chance at an undefined develop- 
ment at public expense. The collector 
of school taxes does not ask if you love 
your neighbors’ children and if you 
are willing to contribute money so 
that they may go to school. If he did, 
we should as a result have far shorter 
terms and much lower pay for teachers. 

This idea that education is a public 
beneficence has unfortunately been 
popularized by educators themselves. 
Campaigns for bond issues have often 
been promoted by parades of children 
dressed in white and carrying banners 
with slogans appealing to the heart and 
not the head. Such campaigns of senti- 
ment may move parents and relatives, 
but they leave perfectly cold the tax- 
payer who wishes to be convinced 
that public education makes adequate 
return for its costs. Moreover, the 
strength of sentimental support may 
wane in those whose children have 
grown up. 

When all the reasons for free edu- 
cation at public expense are considered, 
there is only one that can be justified, 
only one that can effectively appeal 
to all citizens, whether they have chil- 
dren in the schools or not. That reason 
is that education is a long-time public 
investment to make a community a 
better place in which to live and a bet- 
ter place in which to make a living. 
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When considered, this justification 
cannot be impeached, for it is obviously 
sound and obviously superior to any 
other that has ever been proposed. 

As it is sound in its general state- 
ment, it carries an impelling implica- 
tion for the curriculum. It requires that 
what is taught shall be planned to con- 
tribute, and to contribute maximally, 
either directly or indirectly, to the 
betterment of the supporting com- 
munity. As an investment, it must pay 
dividends. Conversely, it cannot justify 
the expenditure of appropriated funds 
for teaching anything that does not 
contribute, and contribute more than 
anything else, to the betterment of 
the supporting community. 

When the implications of the in- 
vestment principle are realized, one 
question is at once raised: What are 
the rights of the individual child to an 
education of his or of his parents’ 
choosing? Well, what are his rights? 
He and his parents do have a right, 
unquestionably, to seek education in 
any knowledge, skill, or attitude that 
they choose, whether it be of minor 
importance to the community or even, 
it may be granted, socially harmful. 
But not at the expense of the public. 
Everywhere we find such education 
being given in schools to which the 
parent pays tuition, in the home, in 
the churches, and in social groups. The 
public is concerned only that its own 
schools should pay dividends in young 
people made better able and better dis- 
posed to make the supporting com- 
munity a better place in which to live 
and a better place in which to make 
a living. 


It is conceivable that some educa. 
tion desired by parents for a child may 
occasionally be harmful to society, A 
school of Fagins certainly would in 
the long run be harmful. But a more 
likely deleterious effect of parents’ 
selfish choice of instruction is that 
the child will be deprived of certain 
learnings that are essential for the social 
good. For this reason, society makes 
requirements—whether they are sound 
and adequate we do not at this time 
consider—of the private school cur- 
riculum and sends inspectors to see 
that they are reasonably carried out. 
Certainly every school, ‘public or pri- 
vate, should give its pupils an under- 
standing of the meanings of democ- 
racy, develop a loy alty to it, and 
prov ide directed practice in its applica- 
tion to daily living. It is conceivable 
that some education may be good for 
a child and not good—at least not 
maximally good—for the community. 
But nothing that promotes the better- 
ment of the community can fail to be 
good also for the individual child. Per- 
haps the greatest harm resulting from 
our liberal policy toward independent 
schools is that their patrons are likely 
to have decreased interest in public 
education and not to realize their re- 
sponsibility for such improvement in 
it as will contribute to the general wel- 
fare. 

Verbal approval of the investment 
justification of free public education, 
however, is not sufficient. It requires 
that we find out and set down defi- 
nitely what contributes to the better- 
ment of a community. Anyone can 


give offhand a dozen good answers— 
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health, a conscience of tolerance, 
neighborliness, intelligent and active 
concern with public affairs, ability to 
find, evaluate, and use desired informa- 
tion, and so on and on. But anything 
like a complete listing of the objectives 
that are essential for the communal 
good can result only from prolonged 
investigation, carried on by represen- 
tatives “of the general public as well as 
by educators. This would be a prime 
assignment of the curriculum labora- 
tory which I shall state a little later is 
necessary. 

When, accepting the investment 
principle as sound, we consider the 
current curriculum of secondary 
schools, we find much that cannot be 
justified by any generosity of inter- 
pretation, much that is retained because 
of a traditional faith that all knowledge 
is worth while, regardless of the im- 
probability of its usefulness in con- 
tributing to the betterment of the in- 
dividual or of society. The seeking for 
scholarship has a sanctity that is im- 
peached by the failure of the majority 
of secondary school pupils to achieve 
it and by the lack of any kind of ap- 
plication in later life by any but the 
specialists of what has been learned 
and retained. We find also much, espe- 
cially in the curriculum of schools that 
are making some effort to satisfy com- 
mon needs of the day, that does con- 
tribute greatly to better the commu- 
nity. Appreciation of the soundness of 
the investment principle would de- 
mand the elimination of what clings 
merely or chiefly by the tenacious 
tendrils of tradition and would encour- 
age the schools to seek and to use what 


manifestly is justifiable and necessary 
for the social good. 

The immediate principle makes 
every citizen a stockholder in the 
great enterprise of education. When 
one becomes a stockholder in an in- 
dustrial enterprise, he does so volun- 
tarily. He investigates before he in- 
vests. If he considers the product good, 
the management skilled and honest, 
the financial structure sound, and the 
dividends paid satisfactory, he lays out 
his money for shares of stock. If later 
he for any reason becomes dissatisfied, 
he has alternatives: he can exert such 
influence as he possesses to bring about 
greater success in the enterprise, or he 
can sell his stock. 

But in the enterprise of public edu- 
cation he is a stockholder involun- 
tarily. Whether he chooses to do so or 
not, he must pay his share to support 
the schools, and he will profit or fail 
to profit by the effect that the cur- 
riculum has on the pupils enrolled. 
What they do as citizens, young and 
old, is his dividend. If he is dissatisfied, 
he has only one recourse. He cannot 
sell his stock or get rid of it in any 
other way. He can only exert his in- 
fluence to help the schools more 
thoroughly justify themselves by mak- 
ing the community a better place in 
which to live and a better place in 
which to make a living. This is not 
only a privilege, it is also a civic ob- 
ligation. If we can convince citizens 
that they should be as much concerned 
to protect their investment in educa- 
tion as they are to protect their in- 
vestment in General Motors, General 
Electric, General Mills, or any other 
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industrial enterprise—and this is an 
imperative duty—we shall have a po- 
tentiality for advance in educational 
effectiveness never before known in 
the history of the world. 


TEACHERS AND THE NEW 
CURRICULUM 


It is popular now in pedagogic circles 
to assert that teachers should make the 
new curriculum. I give all credit and 
praise to those professionally able and 
devoted teachers who have contributed 
so much to the improvement of sub- 
ject-matter courses of study and to a 
less extent to a liberalizing of the cur- 
riculum as a whole. Their unselfish 
work, usually added to the classroom 
and extracurricular load that they have 
carried, evidences a high sense of pro- 
fessional responsibility. But for several 
reasons teachers alone cannot achieve 
the desired curriculum revolution. 

In the first place, they cannot do 
anything significant without the un- 
derstanding and support of the lay 
public. Public schools do not belong 
to educators to do with as they please; 
they cannot reform the social order or 
the political order or the economic 
order unless they interpret potent 
popular sentiment. The public schools 
belong to their stockholders, who are 
all of the citizens. These stockholders 
have the final voice in determining 
what objectives shall be sought, and, 
what is often ignored by educators, 
they have much to contribute in the 
way of suggesting procedures and ma- 
terials that can profitably be used in 
instruction. 

Realistically we must recognize the 
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fact that not all teachers are competent 
to invent the curriculum changes that 
are necessary to make public educa- 
tion pay the highest dividends. This 
is a task that demands great skill, wide 
knowledge beyond academic learning, 
and wisdom as well. It makes the chal- 
lenges of administering the schools and 
of using effective methods of instruc- 
tion relatively small. Moreover, many 
teachers are perfectly satisfied to con- 
tinue teaching as they have taught in 
the past: they know how to impart the 
facts of their subjects, and they see no 
reason to make an adventure into new 
fields with which they are unfamiliar, 
an adventure that would disturb their 
comfortable routines and would de- 
mand an enormous amount of ingen- 
ious work. And whether or not dis- 
posed to help devise a new curriculum, 
teachers have full-time jobs in carry- 
ing out their present assignments. It is 
unreasonable to ask them, or to expect 
them voluntarily, to take on an addi- 
tional obligation which should make 
the severest demands on the most com- 
petent people in the profession with 
full-time and adequate resources at 
their disposal. I have often wondered 
why administrators have asked teachers 
to undertake the task of curriculum 
revision, which is the most difficult 
in the educational world, when they 
never think of asking them to do in 
their spare time such simple menial 
tasks as carrying brick for a new build- 
ing. 

I am far from arguing that the de- 
sired new curriculum can be made 
without the sympathetic understanding 
and the help of teachers. But I am 
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insisting that the new foundations for 
the curriculum must be laid by educa- 
tional leaders working with the intel- 
ligent lay public, and that the raw 
materials of instruction shall be de- 
veloped by experts. To build on the 
foundations thus laid teachers will use 
the developed instructional materials 
and devise courses of study and 
methods which their professional com- 
petence and knowledge of local con- 
ditions indicate as desirable and neces- 
sary for achieving the approved ob- 
jectives. That is an assignment that 
will sufficiently challenge professional 
skills, an assignment that will give de- 
sired freedom, limited and directed 
only by the general program that has 
the approval of the public. 


A PROPOSED PLAN FOR 
A NEW CURRICULUM 

As a new curriculum is urgently 
needed and as we cannot expect the 
employed teachers to develop it ade- 
quately in their spare time, what is the 
means that can be used, that should 
and ultimately must be used, to pro- 
duce it? I shall now propose a means 
that is novel and that may at first 
seem overly idealistic. The philosopher 
Alfred Whitehead once declared that 
almost all new ideas seem to have a 
certain degree of foolishness attached 
to them when they are first announced. 
But any such impression will become 
solemn when one is challenged himself 
to propose a plan that promises better 
results. Opposition that says “Let us 
be realistic” means simply that a price 
tag has been tied to an ideal. We are 
confronted by a need that is of vital 


importance to the nation, as well as to 
the millions of youth who will soon 
become citizens. Unless we satisfy the 
need by radical action supported by 
the soundest of procedures, we shall 
continue to waste billions of dollars and 
still not advance the welfare and hap- 
piness of our people to possible levels. 
If we agree on the proposed program, 
however idealistic it may seem, I have 
faith that we shall be wise enough and 
ingenious enough to find the means of 
making it practical and effective. 
The first step in the program will 
be for the profession to share with the 
public the facts that make necessary 
a new and a radically different cur- 
riculum for secondary education. Edu- 
cators know the major deficiencies of 
the traditional curriculum: it contains 
much which by no stretch of the 
imagination can contribute greatly to 
the happiness or to the prosperity of 
the community or of the individual; 
what is presented is usually in isolated 
units that pupils do not and cannot 
coordinate into a general education; 
it is mastered by a relatively few stu- 
dents, it is retained by fewer, and fewer 
still give evidence in after life of use 
that is either practical or cultural. 
These things we know about a no 
inconsiderable part of the conventional 
curriculum, especially in the smaller 
schools. We also know that there are 
neglected elements of the curriculum 
that promise the greatest beneficence. 
These latter we have exhibited with 
pride; the former we have concealed 
with shame, or else justified by gen- 
eralities that cloak rather than reveal 
values—or lack of them. But the stock- 
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holders of the great enterprise have 
a right to know the facts, and school 
administrators, their responsible agents, 
have an obligation to report them, the 
bad as well as the good. 

Many school systems publish illus- 
trated reports showing happy chil- 
dren presided over by teachers selected 
for smiling pulchritude or for impres- 
sive dignity. Such reports may be as 
good advertising as we read and hear 
for beer, cigarettes, soap, or other com- 
modities. But, like many commercial 
advertisements, they are false in what 
they conceal. No citizen was ever 
moved by these pictorial reports to go 
to the school administration and say, 
“You are in trouble. How can I help?” 
No citizen stockholder gets from them 
a true picture of the condition of the 
industry; he therefore feels neither 
concern for improvement nor moving 
responsibility for providing more 
money to make possible a better prod- 
uct. Education justified by sentiment 
is on a shaky foundation. 

It is difficult, I admit, to preserve 
faith in the schools while at the same 
time revealing their shortcomings and 
their needs. But if a child is ill, no 
sensible parent will be satisfied by a 
physician who merely points out how 
beautiful and how well-mannered the 
patient may be. Reporting the deficien- 
cies and needs of the schools is not 
only an obligation to be honestly car- 
ried out by administrators; it is also 
good technique to secure the concern 
of the stockholders with their invest- 
ment and to insure their support for a 
constructive remedial program. 

Such revealing of deficiencies in a 


local school may result merely in the 
replacement of superintendent or prin- 
cipal by another who will palliate the 
defects and advertise only the good, 
Then the community is likely to re- 
lapse into complacent apathy. There- 
fore, I think that we need a hierarchy 
of committees all over the country, 
each one composed of representatives 
of families, of business, of labor, of the 
professions, and of other important 
groups in the community. There 
should be a central committee, the 
members of which should be of the 
highest ability and reputation, mem- 
bers who would not be content merely 
to ornament letterheads, but who 
would insist on taking an active part 
in formulating and in promoting a 
sound program for the nation. This 
committee would emphasize the defi- 
ciencies and needs of the schools of 
the nation as a whole, not those of an 
individual institution. And it would 
prepare information and _ suggested 
agenda for the minor committees, 
which should be organized on a state, 
district, and local basis. 

After citizens through this hierarchy 
of committees have been made aware 
of the deficiencies of our secondary 
schools, they should be led to agree 
on a few fundamental definitions and 
principles. I think that there are only 
a few that are of basic importance. 
One, of course, is the principle already 
stated that education is a long-term 
public investment to make each com- 
munity a better place in which to live 
and a better place in which to make a 
living. 

When anyone accepts that, or any 
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other simple principle, he is led at once, 
if he is intelligent and serious in reali- 
zation of his obligation as a stock- 
holder, to ask how it can be imple- 
mented. He will soon realize that the 
answer to this implied question is one 
that neither he nor any individual pro- 
fessional educator can answer satisfac- 
torily. Nor can any groups, however 
carefully selected, devise good answers 
in the interstices of other duties. Any- 
one who has sat on a weekend com- 
mittee meeting at Atlantic City knows 
the futility of that procedure. 


A CONTINUOUS CURRICULUM 
LABORATORY 

Whar, then, will be indicated is the 
need of a continuous curriculum re- 
search laboratory, as well staffed as 
that of the Bell Telephone or any other 
industrial laboratory. Objection may 
be raised that such competent educa- 
tional research men are not now 
available. That may be; but General 
Electric did not start with Steinmetz 
or Langmuir, nor did General Motors 
start with Kettering. What industry 
developed, education can develop too, 
given money and time. 

To preserve our ideal of local au- 
tonomy, it is not proposed that the 
curriculum laboratory would have au- 
thority to impose anything on the 
schools. It would simply develop defi- 
nitions, detailed enough to indicate 
procedures, and break down proposed 
principles so that they would be direc- 
tive of practice, Also it would provide 
through research the raw materials of 
instruction, which teachers and text- 
book writers and skilled makers of 


syllabi could and would use to develop 
teaching-learning units. As one simple 
example: if a school wished to teach 
literature that contributes to an under- 
standing and an acceptance of ideals 
of patriotism, loyalty, heroism in vari- 
ous fields, friendship, tolerance, or 
other human virtues, the laboratory 
might propose a list of poems, dramas, 
novels, short stories, and films that 
would contribute to the desired ob- 
jective. 

We already have several illustrations 
of contributions such as the proposed 
laboratory might make. Thorndike, at 
great expense, tabulated the frequency 
of occurrence of words in literature 
commonly read and published The 
Teacher’s Word Book of 20,000 words. 
Since this publication no spelling list 
has been prepared and no reading 
books have been edited or written with- 
out reference to it. Lorge is now carry- 
ing on similar work by his studies in 
semantics. The Modern Language In- 
quiry, which had appropriations of 
close to a million dollars, has published 
frequency lists of words, idioms, and 
grammatical constructions for four 
foreign languages. These lists likewise 
are having great influence. And the 
Consumer Education Study has, after 
research, published teaching-learning 
units that will not be neglected for 
years to come by teachers preparing 
young people to be more intelligent, 
more efficient, and more conscientious 
consumers. 

No teacher is compelled to use such 
materials, but it should be evident that 
they supply just what is needed to 
facilitate learning for proficient use. 
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They are everywhere furnishing the 
raw materials which teachers with skill 
acquired by training and experience 
can work up in any way that they 
choose for presentation. It should be 
evident, too, that no school or no 
school system can afford the expense 
of the necessary constructive research. 
To have it done by a central organiza- 
tion, the results made available to all 
schools in the country, is an economy 
that we cannot afford to neglect. 

When such a proposal is made, it is 
likely to have approval as an ideal, an 
approval that is followed by ready 
reasons why it cannot be realized. 
However, we need to decide first of 
all on ideals, on what we wish educa- 
tion to accomplish, and on means that 
could achieve the desired results. A 
leader in education, as everywhere else, 
focuses his attention on goals, and if 
he is a true leader he will be inventive 
and courageously persistent in con- 
structive efforts at least to approach 
the goals. No person whose typewriter 
is geared to write an inhibitory “But” 
after every constructive proposal can 
be a leader. 


A REQUIRED AUDIT OF RESULTS 


The citizen stockholders have an- 
other important responsibility, and that 
is to require an audit of results of the 
educational efforts of schools. Such an 
audit is as important for education as 
it is for industry. The stockholders 
have a right to know the earnings 
from their investment, and if they are 
not satisfied they should seek (through 
their elected representatives, the boards 
of directors) such improvements as 


will insure them the richest dividends, 

If a parent had to hand out every 
morning the two dollars, more or less, 
to pay for his child’s schooling on that 
day, he would be far more concerned 
than he is now with what that money 
buys. In the evening he would demand 
a report. If he found that he had paid 
for something worth while, he would 
be generous in the future. If, on the 
other hand, he felt that his money had 
been wasted, he would stir himself 
mightily to effect improvement. We 
are all likely to forget when we step 
into a car what it had cost to have the 
gasoline tank filled, and so, however 
much we wince at paying taxes all in 
a lump, we forget that every day, 
every hour, of schooling is at a cost 
that should justify itself by results. 
A proper audit will make taxpayers 
conscious of the fact and will stir them 
to concern that appropriated money 
is well spent. 

Reports by management in educa- 
tion are usually far different from 
those in industry. It is desirable, we 
assume, for stockholders to be in- 
formed of the number of pupils en- 
rolled, of the average daily attendance, 
of the per cent passing and failing in 
the several courses, and of the expendi- 
ture of allocated funds. But that is not 
sufficient. The essential information is 
to what extent the schools have 
achieved the objectives that have been 
set up and popularly approved, to 
what extent youth have been so edu- 
cated that there is evidence in their 
attitudes and actions that they are 
more able and better disposed to live 
happily and successfully and to con- 
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tribute to the betterment of the com- 
munity that has made their education 
ssible. 

Such an audit will admittedly be 
dificult to make, but it is the only 
kind that is truly significant. Industry 
uses certified public accountants, who 
objectively report facts. Education 
should likewise make reports objec- 
tively; and even though accountants 
are not yet accustomed to the desired 
kind of auditing of educational results, 
there is a necessity that the skills be 
acquired. Pending development of such 
skills, school administrators have an 
obligation, which can and should be 
emphasized by the proposed national 
hierarchy of lay committees, at least 
to approximate a report of achieve- 
ments in terms of previously approved 
objectives. 

IN CONCLUSION 

In these lectures I have attempted 
to show that the curriculum of second- 
ary schools presents the one most im- 
portant problem confronting the pub- 
lic responsibility for the education 
of youth. Every thing else—buildings, 
equipment, organization and admini- 
stration, teachers, salaries, and the 
general budget—is important only as 
it facilitates education, which is de- 
termined by the curriculum. I have 
shown that in its beginnings the cur- 
riculum was not intelligently planned 
and that in its development improve- 
ments have been more or less arbitrary, 
not directed by a generally understood 
and approved set of ideals as to de- 
sired objectives, and that such pro- 
posals as attempted to build a sound 


foundation for various reasons, chief 
of which have been public unconcern 
and both lay and professional tradi- 
tion, have been largely ineffective. 
Consequently the curriculum problem 
is still with us, and as long as it is un- 
solved there will continue to be tre- 
mendous waste in time and money, 
and, what is even more important, a 
failure to promote our democratic way 
of life and the general happiness and 
prosperity of our people. Education is 
the sole agent on which we can de- 
pend, and it can be made competent in 
achievement. 

And finally I have made a construc- 
tive proposal for promoting secondary 
education as it should be. I am con- 
vinced that no really significant im- 
provement in the curriculum of 
secondary education can be made 
without the cooperation and support 
of the lay public. It must have an un- 
derstanding of the shortcomings of the 
current program and of the consequent 
waste in time, money, and opportunity, 
and it must assume an active and per- 
sisting responsibility for sharing with 
professional educators in the setting of 
objectives and in the preparing of a 
program that will assuredly lead to- 
ward their attainment. 

To achieve an aroused public sense 
of understanding and of responsibility 
I have proposed the development of 
a hierarchy of committees of rep- 
resentative citizens, extending from a 
central group of the highest ability 
down to those in the lowliest vil- 
lages. These representative citizens 
will be informed of the need for a 
new curriculum, will agree on the 
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objectives that should be sought, and 
will approve the few fundamental 
directive principles. When this shall 
have been done, or even approximately 
done, it will become apparent that 
there is need for a continuous curricu- 
lum research laboratory, staffed by the 
ablest people that can be employed for 
full-time work, to prepare the raw 
materials desired to achieve the ap- 
proved objectives. Sharing with the lay 
committees in the setting of objectives 
and the understanding of directive 
principles and working up of raw ma- 
terials into teaching-learning units will 
provide all the opportunity and the 
freedom that even the best of the edu- 
cational profession can desire. And, 
finally, I have noted the necessity of 
an objective audit of educational re- 
sults that will indicate the extent to 
which schools have been successful in 


achieving the agreed on objectives, 

Such a program is idealistic, | admit, 
and it cannot be made successful by 
any sporadic effort. It is a long-term 
program requiring continued work by 
the best minds of our civilization. But 
I am convinced that it is sound, and | 
see no way of making secondary edu- 
cation what it should be but by adop- 
tion and continued promotion of the 
proposed plan. Piddling will not do, 
nor will the betterment of the mere 
machinery of education. Practical ob- 
jections to realization of the program 
are easy to make, but I think I see 
means by which all of them can be 
overcome. What we need most and 
primarily is a vision of what second- 
ary education may become, and that 
I have tried to present. “Where there 
is no vision the people perish.” 
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Grace BryaAN Gerarp. An Evaluation 
of Extension Service Workshops on 
Supervision. 


The purpose of this study was to evalu- 
ate certain Extension Service workshops in 
order to make suggestions for improving in- 
service education. 

The criteria were developed from the 
educational literature, and the following fea- 
tures were selected as essential character- 
istics for the Extension Service workshops. 

The workshop participants should select 
and study the problems that seem most 
vital to them. 

The workshop program should be plan- 
ned cooperatively by the staff and partici- 
pants to meet the needs of members, and 
should provide experience in democratic 
group planning and opportunities for bal- 
anced living. The program should include 
evaluation of individual progress, group 
productivity, and the effectiveness of the 
workshop method. 

The workshop participants should have 
easy access to the staff and other resources. 

The ultimate aim of the workshop should 
be to improve and change educational prac- 
tices. The immediate objectives should vary 
according to the personalities of the partici- 


pants. 


The outcomes selected as desirable ob- 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in THe Recorp 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Because of space limitations it is not possible 
to publish the digests of all the Reports. The 
digests printed here, however, represent a 
variety of areas. A complete list of authors and 
titles of the Reports is published annually in the 
March issue of THe Recoro. 
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jectives for Extension Service workshops 
were: 

The workshop should broaden the hori- 
zons of the participants, give release for 
their growth, and provide an understand- 
ing of the democratic process. 

The ultimate outcome of the workshop 
should be a change in the educational prac- 
tices of the participants. 

This study was based on the first work- 
shops conducted by the federal and state 
Extension Services. Information was ob- 
tained from the mimeographed reports of 
the four regional workshops on supervi- 
sion, and questionnaires were sent to the 
participants of the first workshop. 

The following conclusions and recom- 
mendations seem justified: 

1. The method of selecting problems for 
the more experienced workers should be 
improved. 

2. Less pre-planning of the program and 
more cooperative planning during the work- 
shop are needed. 

3- More than experience in group plan- 
ning is needed. The process of democratic 
group planning should be studied and eval- 
uated. 

4. The workshop schedule should include 
adequate time for staff guidance and the 
use of library facilities. 

5. Adequate time should be allowed for 
relaxation and insight. An arts program 
might be used to release tension and pro- 
mote the development of personalities. 

6. Evaluation was the weakest part of the 
workshop program. There should be self- 
evaluation by individuals and by groups as 
well as a follow-up program. 

7. If changed practices are desired as im- 
mediate objectives, the workshop partici- 
pants should be ready for change. 
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8. If skeptical and conservative personali- 
ties are included, more emphasis should be 
placed on broadening horizons and releas- 
ing individuals for growth. 
g. Administrative cooperation is essen- 
tial in all situations. 


E.tta Becky SHArpP. Annoyances and 
Satisfactions of Beginning Business 
Education Teachers.* 


The purpose of this study is to present an 
analysis of the annoyances and satisfactions 
of the beginning business education teach- 
ers in Eastern New Mexico and Northwest 
Texas. On the basis of this analysis sugges- 
tions are made for improvement of the busi- 
ness education program at Eastern New 
Mexico University. 

Data were gathered from the beginning 
business education teachers located in thir- 
teen counties in the area that was selected. 
The methods used for collecting the annoy- 
ances and satisfactions included: interview- 
questionnaires, anecdotal record cards, 
daily schedule analyses, and personal inter- 
views. Some of the implications and sugges- 
tions derived from the study are given be- 
low. 

Too much emphasis should not be placed 
on the preponderance of satisfactions evi- 
denced by the beginning teachers. Viewed 
in its entirety, teaching brought great satis- 
faction to them, but the satisfactions should 
not be considered an indication that the 
teachers had but little difficulty in adjusting 
to new situations. The large number of spe- 
cific annoyances may influence the attitude 
of new teachers unfavorably and may event- 
ually reduce the effectiveness of their teach- 
ing. 

The prospective teachers should be given 
a more realistic understanding of the actual 
conditions that confront beginning teachers. 
The study indicates that the business educa- 
tion program should include the orientation 
of students to the situations in the field; 
that there is need for more guidance of in- 
dividual students; and that the business edu- 
cation program should provide opportuni- 
ties for prospective teachers to obtain ex- 
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periences out of class and in class in rural 
high schools and communities. 

Some of the dissatisfactions arose from 
feelings of insecurity. Attention should be 
directed toward helping the students to 
gain a sense of security in their first teach. 
ing experiences. The study implies that 
more emphasis should be placed upon pro. 
fessional treatment of subject matter; that 
business education and secondary education 
methods courses should be more functional; 
that student teaching should be an inte. 
grated part of the student’s program; that 
prospective business education teachers 
should have work experience in business 
offices; and that the number of laboratory 
experiences should be increased. 

The amount of dissatisfaction concerning 
contacts with other people expressed by 
these teachers indicates a need for more 
emphasis on human relations. Learning to 
get along with people may be achieved 
partly through counseling, partly through 
group activities, and partly through courses 
in psychology. 

First-year teachers need assistance in 
growing professionally. Members of the 
staff of the university should contribute and 
initiate services that are helpful to them. 
An important way of increasing the eff- 
ciency of the in-service education of these 
teachers is to gear the business education 
program to cooperation with the adminis- 
trators and teaching staffs of the schools 
in which beginning teachers are located. 

The business education program at East- 
ern New Mexico University should be con- 
tinually adapted, revised, and directed to- 
ward diminishing the annoyances and in- 
creasing the satisfactions of the beginning 
teacher. 


Apna Marion LeCount. Study of Cer- 
tain Boy-Girl Relationships in a Group 
of High School Seniors.* 


The number one problem in the social 
life of adolescents is that of boy-girl rela 
tions. Those responsible for the guidance 
of youth are becoming increasingly inter- 
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ested in this problem and would like more 
information about it. This report presents 
detailed information about certain boy-girl 
relationships in a group of high school 
seniors. 

The purpose of the study was to examine 
the social structure of a given high school 
group, maintaining the focus of attention 
upon heterosexual relationships. The spe- 
cific problems were to study these relation- 
ships with respect to the following ques- 
tions: What are the nature and character- 
istics of the boy-girl relationships of this 
group? What is each individual’s relation 
to the opposite sex within the group (a) as 
viewed by his peers, (b) as viewed by him- 
self? What agreement is found between 
each of the methods used in the study? 

The group was composed of thirty-four 
seniors in a suburban high school near New 
York City. There were fourteen boys and 
twenty girls in the group who had a mean 
age of 17-7 and a mean IQ of 112.5. The 
following techniques were used to collect 
the data: two sociometric tests with compa- 
rable criteria, a sociometric questionnaire 
posing nine criteria, Individual Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scales, Form I, a 
“Guess-Who” questionnaire, a sentence 
completion test, individual recorded inter- 
views, a daily schedule of activities, and fif- 
teen group discussions, five of which were 
recorded and used in the analysis of the 
data, This analysis was purposely kept sim- 
ple. 

On the basis of choice of the opposite sex 
on the sociometric devices, one-third of 
the group was thought not to have estab- 
lished an adult level of interest in the oppo- 
site sex. Girls exhibited more initiative in 
choosing the opposite sex than did boys. 
Both sexes were found to prefer mixed 
groups as their pattern of association. On 
the “Guess-Who” questionnaire the most 
popular subjects were described by their 
peers as good looking, friendly, clean and 
neat, and heterosexually effective. The least 
popular subjects were described as un- 
friendly, sad and unhappy, untidy, lacking 
in enjoyment, and heterosexually ineffec- 


tive. Marked individual differences with re- 
spect to peer relations were apparent. 

The following was found from an an- 
alysis of the interviews, group discussions, 
diary records, and sentence completion 
tests: (1) Three typical relational patterns 
existed—steady dating, frequent contacts 
with the opposite sex, and infrequent con- 
tacts with the opposite sex. (2) Five stages 
in the courtship pattern were formulated— 
steady dating to gain confidence, period of 
free ranging among members of the oppo- 
site sex, steady dating as an initial step to- 
ward proposal, period of engagement, and 
marriage. No relationship between age and 
intelligence, or socio-economic status and 
heterosexual development was found. Het- 
erosexual contacts accounted for 28 per 
cent of the evenings spent outside the home. 
The group exhibited an extremely romantic 
attitude toward love and marriage. Dating 
was thought of as a means of having fun; 
steady dating as a method of being assured 
dates. Personal intimacies were viewed as 
follows: kissing, enjoyable; parking, all 
right for others but not for oneself; sex ex- 
perience should be saved until after mar- 
riage. 

The techniques were found to be valuable 
for the purposes for which they were de- 
vised. They were thought to be supple- 
mentary in effect, and by comparison 
showed a high degree of agreement. 


Ira J. Gorpon. The Creation of an Ef- 
fective Faculty Advising Training Pro- 
gram Through Group Procedures.* 


The problem that presented itself was the 
creation of an effective faculty adviser 
training program for the 250 advisers at 
Kansas State College. 

The local situation was studied, and it 
was decided that the program would be ac- 
ceptable to the advisers if placed on a vol- 
untary basis. The literature on adviser in- 
service training and group dynamics in 
teacher education was reviewed. It was de- 
cided to organize the program to use small 
group procedures as developed by the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics and 
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other cooperating institutions. Thus the 
program would act as a demonstration in 
the use of small group procedures in the in- 
service training of advisers. 

A college-wide voluntary adviser train- 
ing program was instituted in September, 
1949, after a meeting of advisers. The 
ninety-seven participants, representing all 
academic ranks and all four schools on the 
campus, were divided into groups varying 
in size of membership from seven to twelve, 
organized on the basis of available time for 
meetings and heterogeneous membership. 
An attempt was made to have all schools 
and both sexes represented in each group. 

The Counseling Bureau representative as- 
sumed the role of resource person and the 
roles of recorder and process observer were 
assumed by the participants after initial in- 
struction and demonstration by the resource 
person. Protocols of each meeting were 
kept, and certain role-playing sessions were 
recorded. 

The program was evaluated at the end of 
the first semester through use of the follow- 
ing devices: a sentence completion test de- 
signed to measure change in counseling atti- 
tudes, an evaluation questionnaire, evalua- 
tion by Counseling Bureau co-workers, 
anecdotal evidences, and analysis of the 
protocols. While the returns on the sentence 
completion test and the questionnaire were 
small, the total evidence pointed toward 
improvement in attitudes, satisfaction with 
the program, and general evidence of the 
success of the program. Certain suggestions 
for the improvement of the program, in 
terms of the role of the resource person, 
more effective use of role playing, and 
other procedures were presented by the 
faculty participants, and suggestions were 
abstracted from the protocols. 

Suggestions for the introduction of such 
a program at other institutions are pre- 
sented. These concern the following phases 
of methodology: the resource person’s role, 
structuring, flexibility, permissivism, learn- 
ing by doing and feeling, mechanics. Con- 
clusions concerning content and evaluation 
are also presented. 
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It has been demonstrated that small group 
procedures offer promising methods for in- 
service training of college faculty advisers, 


KENNETH Douctass WANN. Teacher 
Participation in Action Research Dj- 
rected Toward Curriculum Change.* 


This is a report of a study of teacher par- 
ticipation in a cooperative action research 
project development in Springfield, Mis- 
souri, in cooperation with the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Action research is research undertaken at 
the action level to improve practices, As 
used in this study the term refers to re- 
search conducted by teachers in the area of 
the development of desirable social values 
and attitudes in children, Their purpose 
was to study and improve teaching. 

This study proposes to determine desira- 
ble ways to involve teachers in cooperative 
action research directed toward curriculum 
change by studying teachers’ reactions to 
the procedures by which they were in- 
volved in the research project in Spring- 
field. In order to do this, the way teachers 
feel about the methods and procedures used 
in the action research project, the curricu- 
lum changes they feel came as a result of 
the research activities, and the difficulties 
they encountered in cooperative action re- 
search had to be determined. Notes on 
meetings with participating teachers in 
Springfield, discussions with selected teach- 
ers during personal interviews, and a ques- 
tionnaire which was answered by all par- 
ticipating teachers were used as means of 
determining teachers’ reactions. 

Teachers’ statements regarding the meth- 
ods of study employed indicate that they 
feel cooperative action research is different 
from other ways in which they have studied 
professional problems. Teachers say that it 
involves more than reading about solutions 
to problems; it starts with the children; 
and it is more systematic than other meth- 
ods. A second reaction of teachers is that 
action research is a satisfying experience. 
They derived satisfaction from understand- 
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ing children’s behavior, from cooperative 
attack on problems, from having acquired 
better ways of working together, and from 
a feeling of personal growth. A third reac- 
tion is that the research has been very 
closely related to their regular classroom 
work. This has made is possible for them to 
improve their teaching practices as they 
conducted their research. 

Teachers’ ratings of procedures used in 
the action research project are helpful to 
those interested in ways of involving teach- 
ers in study of professional problems. Pro- 
cedures which enabled them to work out 
their problems and carry on their study co- 
operatively and procedures which enabled 
them to understand the relationship between 
their daily research activities and the pur- 
pose of their study were liked by teachers. 
They were not satisfied with the procedures 
for sharing ideas among schools and for 
securing help from consultants. Most of the 
procedures for studying children were given 
high ratings by teachers. 

Teachers report a number of difficulties 
which they encountered in conducting ac- 
tion research. The difficulty mentioned most 
frequently is lack of time to carry on re- 
search as well as other professional duties. 
Teachers also identify a number of prob- 
lems involving the use of certain techniques 
of study and adequate communication 
among teachers and schools. 

Teachers feel that their pre-service prepa- 
ration for teaching should have provided 
them help in developing many of the study 
aed research skills needed in the project. 
Because of this feeling, the study examines 
some of the implications of the teachers’ 
participation in the action research project 
for programs of pre-service teacher educa- 
tion. It is felt that students need experiences 
in actively planning their work and in 
working cooperatively to carry their plans 
to completion; that they need extensive 
pre-service laboratory experiences in which 
they have firsthand contacts with children 
and in which they employ the best tech- 
niques for learning about children; and that 
teacher-preparing institutions need to give 


attention to supplying leadership for action 
research projects in public school systems 
as a part of their service to teachers in the 
field and as a means of bridging the gap be- 
tween the pre-service and the in-service 
education of teachers. 


James Luke Matretti. College Hygiene 
as Personal Living: A Study in Gen- 
eral Education.* 


There is every indication that the progress 
taking place in our society will be increas- 
ingly reflected in more general education 
in higher education. Many materials have 
been published concerning the functions of 
most of the courses and services in college 
programs of general education, but nothing 
adequate has been written about the role of 
college hygiene in these programs. The 
writer, primarily as a result of his experi- 
ence with Hygiene A 1 at Columbia Col- 
lege, Columbia University, feels that col- 
lege hygiene has a definite contribution to 
make to the objectives of general education. 
In this study he develops guides (methods 
and procedures for implementing the 
achievement of objectives) which he be- 
lieves will enable college hygiene to make 
this contribution most effectively. 

The essential purpose of this study, then, 
is to develop guides for a course in college 
hygiene within a program of general edu- 
cation. The organizational plan is as follows: 

1. The objectives of general education 
are listed and discussed. It is necessary to 
define the objectives before guides to assist 
in their achievement can be developed. 

2. Guides are formulated for a course 
within a program of general education. 
These guides translate the objectives of 
general education into functional terms, 
achievement of objectives rather than a 
mere knowledge of objectives as such. 

3. Factors that influence the degree of 
utilization of these guides—specifically, the 
tradition of the program within which the 
course operates and the nature of the course 
itself—are discussed. 

4. Guides are stated for a course in col- 
lege hygiene within a program of general 
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education. Every effort is made to elaborate 
upon and clarify the nature of these guides 
in order to increase their potential value to 
colleges that might be interested in utiliz- 
ing them. To this end: (a) They are shown 
in operation in an actual situation, Hygiene 
A 1 at Columbia College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. (b) Hygiene A 1 is evaluated, in 
terms of these guides, as an element in the 
Columbia College Program. (c) On the 
basis of this evaluation, specific suggestions 
are made regarding the possible improve- 
ment of Hygiene A 1. 

This study accomplishes its essential pur- 
pose—to develop guides for a course in col- 
lege hygiene within a program of general 
education. The study elaborates upon and 
clarifies the nature of these guides in such 
a way as to increase their value to colleges 
interested in using them as bases for im- 
proving the contribution of their hygiene 
offerings to the objectives of general edu- 
cation. 


AHMED MAHMOUD TANTAWI. Upgrading 
the Egyptian Primary School Princi- 
palship.* 


Since 1833, Egypt has had a dual pre- 
secondary schoo] system. On the one hand, 
there are several thousand elementary 
schools which evolved gradually in the 
Egyptian culture; on the other, we find 
some hundred relatively superior and newly 
developed primary schools. 

Since Egyptian primary education has be- 
come free and public, the primary school 
has been looked upon as the standard to 
which the public elementary schools of to- 
morrow should be raised. However, the 
danger of duplicating the present imperfec- 
tions of the primary schools has become a 
challenge. There is urgent need for a thor- 
ough examination of the present typical 
primary school. This study of the princi- 
palship is planned to help satisfy that need. 

The history of Egyptian primary educa- 
tion from 1833 to 1950 shows almost no 
signs of experience either in service to the 
public at large or in the preparation of chil- 
dren for good citizenship. 
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A review of contemporary conditions in 
the Egyptian primary school indicates that 
its structure is not consistent with modern 
educational thought and practice. A criti- 
cal appraisal also indicates that the present 
program is defective and that this school 
fails to measure up to a reasonable standard 
for good public schools in a democratic 
state. 

The second half of this study is restricted 
to the primary school principalship—its 
present and future development. At this 
time, the concept of the principalship is 
meager and nonprofessional, its scope is 
narrow, its nature is mainly undesirable, 
and its emphasis is on the less important ac- 
tivities. For a better principalship, both 
qualified principals and favorable working 
conditions are imperative. Qualified princi- 
pals can be secured only through intelligent 
selection, adequate pre-service preparation, 
and continuous guidance and _ stimulation 
in-service. 

A more dependable policy of selection, 
based upon observing and evaluating the 
candidate during his college years and later, 
should be adopted. 

The introduction of departments of edu- 
cational administration in the Egyptian 
Higher Institutes of Education is necessary 
for the purpose of training the principal. 

In-service education of school principals 
could be made effective through programs 
which are carefully planned and admini- 
stered to reach all principals and fulfill 
their needs. 

Finally, it is urgently necessary that the 
present centralized educational organiza- 
tion, which is repeatedly blamed for most 
of the present primary school defects, give 
way to a cooperative decentralized regime 
with central funds but very little central 
control. 


ExizasetH Uttersack. A Regional Ap- 
proach to the Teaching of Literature: 
A Study of the Regional Elements in 
Eleven Plays of the South.* 


This project attempts to discover to what 
extent certain critical methods can be de- 
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fined, applied, and translated into improved 
teaching methods in the use of regional ma- 
terials; to what extent plays of the South 
are observant, true to a people and their 

bols; how the significant factors are 
shaped and proportioned; to what extent 
the play is both life and art. The study is 
addressed primarily to English teachers in 
the South, who are so close to the culture, 
tradition, and folkways of that region that 
they are often blindest to what is nearest at 
hand. 

The first part of the study is divided into 
three chapters. Chapter I gives the regional 
basis and reopens the question of regional- 
ism, attempting to explore it by giving a 
discussion of its general development, its 
meanings, its relation to folk and folkways, 
its frequent erroneous identification with 
sectionalism, provincialism, and local color, 
and its place in contemporary Southern 
drama. 

Chapter II is concerned with the South 
as a region, and with the stereotyping by 
writers of the characters from the four 
classes of its society. This study attempts 
to show the ways in which these stereo- 
types differ from their original prototypes. 

Chapter III takes up the question of mod- 
ern regional drama, shows its development, 
and attempts to discover in what ways the 
universal and regional differ, and in what 
ways they are alike in terms of type, set- 
ting, character, speech, conflict, and so 
forth. 

Part II of the study is given over to a 
critical analysis of eight plays that seem to 
be original and three variants from the 
standpoint of setting, character, action, dia- 
lect, and other regional factors. The eight 
plays chosen for discussion are as follows: 
Paul Green, In Abraham's Bosom and The 
House of Connelly; Du Bose Heyward, 
Porgy and Mamba’s Daughters; Roark 
Bradford, John Henry and The Green Pas- 
tures; Lula Vollmer, Sun-up and The 
Shame Woman. The variants selected are: 
Percy Mackaye, This Fine-Pretty World; 
Hatcher Hughes, Hell-bent fer Heaven; 
Erskine Caldwell, Tobacco Road. 


In the conclusion an attempt has been 
made to answer the following questions: 
To what extent do these plays show a broad 
Southern regionalism? To what extent do 
they show a localized or specific regional- 
ism? Also, in conclusion certain values have 
been pointed out. 

It is hoped that this study will be of use 
not only in determining Southern regional 
problems and using them as an approach 
to the teaching of literature, but in deter- 
mining regional problems, in their broadest 
sense, in any region in the United States. 


James Avsert Ditiarp. Developing 
Music Activities in the Negro Church 
with Emphasis Especially on the Con- 
cord Baptist Church of Christ, Brook- 
lyn, New York.* 


It is the purpose of this project to report 
on the development of music activities in 
the Negro church, with special emphasis 
on the Concord Baptist Church of Christ, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

The determining philosophy underlying 
the project may be described as having these 
chief objectives: to have a service program 
consonant with the theme of the day; to 
carry on a program utilizing the best in 
sacred music literature; to develop through 
the use of choral music (especially through 
audience participation in the singing of 
hymns, gospel music, Negro  spirituals, 
chants, and responses) a more responsive 
attitude toward music, and from this back- 
ground to move into areas of musical aware- 
ness, initiative, discrimination, and insight; 
to give the church group an opportunity to 
know about concerts and to hear good music 
whenever possible; to organize record facili- 
ties in order to give various groups an idea 
of and some acquaintance with the whole 
field of music; to give opportunity for indi- 
viduals and groups of individuals to create 
music; to organize classes in applied music 
—piano, voice, and orchestral instruments; 
to strive to give lasting values through 
musical experiences which will carry over 
into the day-to-day interaction. 

These objectives were carried out through 
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several musical groups in the church. 
Groups already organized and functioning 
were the Senior Choir, the Gospel Chorus, 
and the Youth Choir. The Drum and Bugle 
Corps was the only instrumental unit. A 
men’s chorus, voice classes, piano classes, 
and instrumental classes were initiated. 

Work in five areas indicates the sphere of 
major activity. In the first place, many ac- 
tivities were carried on to improve the 
music for worship. Congregational singing 
was featured during the morning service, 
in Sunday evening sings, and in the regular 
choir rehearsals. More attention was given 
to the study and interpretation of anthems. 
After studying gospel hymns and tradi- 
tional spirituals, the Gospel Chorus lost 
interest in the cheap commercial gospel 
music. There was also more definite plan- 
ning of the organ music used in the worship 
services. 

In the second place, piano classes and 
voice classes were organized in order to 
give the group opportunity to learn to per- 
form and to improve the quality of the 
work of the choirs. An instrumental pro- 
gram was inaugurated. This program was 
conducted by a music student from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Listening 
groups were provided in order to give the 
groups some acquaintance with the whole 
field of music. To foster the creative aspect, 
a manuscript program was held. The six 
choral numbers, the three vocal solos, and 
the piano solo were given a hearing for 
the first time. 

In the third instance, concerts of two 
types were sponsored. (1) There were two 
concerts by the combined choirs of the 
church, one a Christmas carol hour and the 
other the annual spring concert held at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. (2) A con- 
cert series sponsored by various groups of 
the church was set up. Five features made 
up the offering for the year. 

Next there were activities which took 
the groups out into the community. The 
appearances of the Youth Choir at several 
community programs, the men’s chorus at 
fellowship meetings, and the Bugle corps in 


the many civic parades are examples of 
some of the community-wide activities of 
the church music program. 

Finally, a listing of expenditures for musi- 
cal equipment during the past year will 
further show the extent of the program, 
Three hundred dollars was spent for new 
music. Repairs amounting to $6,000 were 
made on the three-manual Midmer and Sons 
pipe organ. A Hammond organ was pur. 
chased for $2,600. In addition, $150 has been 
spent for new drums and bugles for the 
Drum and Bugle Corps, and new summer 
vestments for the choir were purchased at 
a cost of $1,000, 

In any kind of work there must come a 
period of taking account of what has gone 
on. Techniques used to help in the appraisal 
of this project were centered around con- 
crete evidence and expressed opinion. In- 
creased membership in all of the groups and 
the success of the new units are favorable 
signs for the project. Marked improvement 
in congregational singing and growing abil- 
ity to read and interpret the hymn and 
anthem materials used are evidence in favor 
of the success of the project. Furthermore, 
signs of awareness, discrimination, and in- 
itiative in music activities in the church and 
in the community show in the increased at- 
tendance at concerts, the growing number 
of persons in free listening groups, and the 
variety of types of musical activitiy engaged 
in by the membership. 

Finally, there has been an increase in the 
budget from $2,862.15 during the period 
from July 1948 to June 1949 to $3,804 dur- 
ing the period from July 1949 to June 1950. 

Verbal and written expressions of min- 
isters, deacons, trustees, and lay members 
of the church show that the administration 
and the general membership are in accord 
with the program and that there has been 
all-round general improvement. 


Louts W. Armstronc. Community Ex- 
pectancy Concerning the Superintend- 
ency.* 

One hundred and five lay leaders were 
interviewed in ten selected suburban com- 
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munities in the New York City area in an 
effort to discover whether these lay leaders 
recognize the superintendent as a leader, 
and to get their opinions concerning his 
likable characteristics. They were asked 
what they believe to be the community and 
rofessional activities of their superintend- 
ent; what they think he does best and what 
they consider the role and function of the 
superintendency involves. The assumption 
is that educators can benefit from the views 
of public leaders concerning the role of the 
superintendent. 

One aspect of the task confronting the 
profession of educational administration is 
to build up accurate concepts of the role of 
the administrator. One of these new con- 
cepts is that he operates not merely within 
the school but within a community. This 
project sought evidence, from selected com- 
munity leaders in a selected group of com- 
munities, which might aid in developing the 
desired concepts. 

The procedure followed was basically 
that of interviewing a group of status lead- 
ers in each of ten selected school communi- 
ties. Personal interviews were conducted 
throughout these communities to insure a 
fair representation of the opinions of lay- 
men. 

The communities selected for study 
were: (1) towns with a population between 
5,000 and 20,000, (2) suburban communities 
of the residential type, (3) communities 
whose school systems had an expenditure 
of at least $250 per child for current ex- 


pense alone, (4) communities within rea- 
sonable commuting distance of New York 
City, (5) communities concerning which 
considerable available data indicated that 
the level of their educational programs was 
superior. Each of these communities is rec- 
ognized by a committee of professors of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, as being a good school com- 
munity. 

Representatives of the following groups 
were interviewed in each community: edi- 
tors, clergymen (Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish), presidents of service clubs, Youth 
Service directors, Chamber of Commerce 
presidents, presidents of AAUW and Wo- 
men’s Clubs, city librarians, mayor and 
council members. 

So far as possible each interview was di- 
rected toward the superintendency as a po- 
sition rather than toward the superintendent 
himself, and the study tells what these lay 
leaders like most about the superintendent 
and the part they expect him to play in 
effecting school and community progress. 

The data presented in this study warrant 
the general conclusion that the superintend- 
ent of schools in the communities studied is 
expected to be a community leader. The 
attitude of the respondents in general is 
that the schools no longer are functioning 
in isolation, but are involved in cooperative 
activities for civic betterment. 

From an analysis of this study a guide 
was prepared for superintendents who want 
to serve their communities more effectively. 
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Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


American High School Administration, 
Policy and Practice by Professor Will 
French and Drs. J. Dan Hull, and B. L. 
Dodds, was published in February by Rine- 
hart. It is used in the course on the admin- 
istration of secondary schools, a basic pro- 
fessional course for the principalship and 
other administrative positions in junior high 
schools, senior high schools, and junior col- 
leges. 


AN executive committee of the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration has 
been formed. The five members are: Walter 
A. Anderson, New York University; 
Lindley J. Stiles, University of Virginia; 
William E. Arnold, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Harry S. Ganders, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and Daniel R. Davies, Teachers Col- 
lege. A new associate, Dr. Robert S. Fisk, 
on leave from Syracuse University, was 
appointed February 1 at the Teachers Col- 
lege Center of the CPEA, and since his 
appointment he and Professor Davies have 
visited members of the College Representa- 
tives’ Council at several universities in the 
east. From these conferences there is emerg- 
ing a pattern of research activity for the 
remaining four years of the program. Some 
research will be carried on primarily by 
single universities, while other activities will 
be joint projects involving the cooperation 
of all seventeen universities. 


Proressors Davies and Fisk have met with 
a Board of Cooperative Services in Oneida 
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County, which is now associated with the 
CPEA. The boards of cooperative services 
in New York are a recent development, 
designed to encourage smaller school dis- 
tricts to cooperate for the purpose of shar. 
ing specialized services in such things as 
health, guidance, curriculum development, 
vocational education, and education for the 
handicapped child. 


A university council of advisers to the co- 
operative program, which will serve as gen- 
eral consultants to the staff of the program, 
has been formed. The best ways to use the 
resources of Columbia University in cur- 
rent efforts to improve the preparation of 
school administrators is one of the first 
problems to be solved. 

Members of the council are: Dr. Lawrence 
Chamberlain, dean of Columbia College; 
Dr. John A. Krout, dean of the graduate 
faculties; Professor Robert T. Livingston, 
executive officer of the department of in- 
dustrial engineering; Dr. Robert K. Merton, 
professor of sociology; Dr. John D. Millet, 
professor of public administration, and Dr. 
John E. Orchard, professor of economic 
geography. 

They are “recognized leaders in their 
respective fields and key members of the 
Columbia faculty” whose “service and guid- 
ance will add important assets to our pro- 
gram,” stated Dr. Davies. 


GUIDANCE 


Durinc March and April, students and staff 
in the area of Student Personnel Adminis- 
tration concerned with the _ instructional 
programs in group development provided 
consultation services for the New York 
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League of Women Voters, Student Or- 

ization of the City College of the City 
of New York, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, YMCA Boys’ Work 
Program, and the New York League of 
Nursing Education. 


Division III 
Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Tue Curriculum Service Center, in co- 
operation with representatives from several 
other departments, conducted an Institute 
on Materials for Instruction, April 2 to 5. 
Laboratory or work sessions with actual 
materials were conducted each day of the 
Institute in such areas as: production and 
utilization of audio-visual materials; identi- 
fication of pupil problems through new- 
type materials; preparation of materials 
produced locally by teachers, pupils, and 
laymen; utilization and study of the com- 
munity; creative and expressive activities in 
music; creative and constructive activities in 
art; opportunity for constructing and work- 
ing with science materials; examination and 
utilization of library materials. Eighty-five 
teachers from thirty-one school districts in 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut 
participated in the workshops. 

The following served as leaders of vari- 
ous groups: Jack Arends, Jean Betzner, Max 
Brunstetter, Virginia Lee Comer, Ruth Cun- 
ningham, Eleanor Dye, Hubert Evans, 
Mildred Fairchild, Elizabeth Feeney, Wil- 
lard Jacobson, Paul Kozelka, Magdalene 
Kramer, Phil Lange, Margaret Lindsey, 
Alice Miel, George New, Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Chandos Reid, Herbert Schwartz, Helen 
Sill, Florence Stratemeyer, Dwight Teel, 


Hilda Wagner, Sloan Wayland, and Paul 
Witt. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Tue Regents of the University of Minne- 
sota, upon unanimous recommendation of 
the Faculty Committee on Honors and the 


Administrative Committee of the Senate, 
voted to present Professor S. Ralph Powers 
the Oustanding Achievement Award of the 
University. This honor, reserved for former 
students of the institution who have attained 
high eminence and distinction, will be pre- 
sented May 24 at the College of Education 
Centennial Banquet. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


A drama in two acts and five scenes titled 
The Accusers was presented by the Drama 
Workshop April 3, 4, and 5. It was written 
by Austin Kilcullen, a doctoral candidate in 
the English department, and directed by 
Dr. Paul Kozelka. After each performance 
the audience was invited backstage to eval- 
uate the production with the students par- 
ticipating in the play. 


FINE ARTS 


APPROXIMATELY 3,000 art teachers and ad- 
ministrators of art education in the United 
States attended the first biennial convention 
of the National Art Education Association, 
held at the Statler Hotel March 28 to 31. 
Professor Edwin Ziegfeld, head of the fine 
and industrial arts department at Teachers 
College, was president of the Association up 
to convention time. The Association is a 
department of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

The convention brought together for the 
first time a national group of art teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators from public 
schools, independent art schools, and col- 
lege and university art departments. Impor- 
tant general problems taken up dealt with 
art education and national defense in the 
national emergency, and the immediate ef- 
fect on the arts of the continuing “cold 
war” and the nation’s emergency economy. 

“With a prolonged period of defense 
ahead, all levels of education are in danger 
of considerable curtailment,” Professor 
Ziegfeld said. “Through the convention we 
hope to strengthen our position in the total 
educational structure.” 
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AN outgrowth of the first regional con- 
ference of its kind held last June is a book- 
let entitled Regional Planning for Nursing 
and Nursing Education, recently published 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. 


The Education of Nursing Technicians, by 
Professor Mildred L. Montag is a new pub- 
lication of G. P. Putnam. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Allen, Hazel K. (A.M. 1933), housing and 
buildings manager, Y.W.C.A., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Alley, Hartley R. (A.M. 1950), band director, 
High School, Hagerstown, Md. 


Armitage, Shirley Enid (A.M. 1950), in- 
structor in science, Lenox Hill Hospital, School 
of Nursing, New York, N. Y. 


Armstrong, Louis W. (Ed.D. 1951), educa- 
tion supervisor, New York State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y. 


Bawden, H. T. (Ed.D. 1940), head of depart- 
ment of education, Greensboro College, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Bell, Rose, teacher of sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, Adak Territorial School, Aleutian 
Islands. 


Bergstrom, Robert William (Ed.D. 1948), 
professor of physical education, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 


Bridgman, Ralph P. (A.M. 1924), marriage 
counselor, Lucas County Domestic Relations 
Court, Toledo, Ohio. 


Burnham, Robert N., teacher of English and 
social studies, Grossmont Union High School, 
Grossmont, Calif. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College may register with the 
Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any student in 
the allied schools of Columbia Untversity who has car- 
ried twelve points of work is also eligible for registration. 


Callahan, Raymond E., assistant professor of 
education, Butler University, Indianapolis, Ing, 


Campbell, Edith C., assistant surgical jp. 
structor, University of Oregon, Medical School, 
Portland, Ore. 


Capuano, Michelina (B.S. 1950), instructor jn 
medical and surgical nursing, Wayne Univer. 
sity, College of Nursing, Detroit, Mich. 


Cordan, Joseph G. (A.M. 1949), instructor jn 
piano, State Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y, 


Dankevich, Vladimir J. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of commercial education, High School, Kings. 
ton, N. Y. 


Davis, Dorothy, teacher of fourth grade, 
Coral Gables Elementary School, Coral Gables, 
Fla. 


Dilworth, Gladys Lucille (A.M. 1950), in- 
structor in business education, Washington 
Technical High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ellison, Alfred (Ed.D. 1950), teacher of sixth 
grade, Edgewood School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Feltes, Rosamond M. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
music, Davy Crockett Elementary School, 
Galveston, Tex. 


Gohn, Mary M. (A.M. 1950), first grade 
critic teacher, State Teachers College, Oswego, 
N. Y. 

Hammond, Thelma F. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of fifth and sixth grades, Public Schools, 
Aiken, S. C. 


Haruda, Joseph S. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
music, Yankton College, Yankton, S. D. 


Higgins, William B. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
mathematics and science, High School, Nutley, 
N. J. 

Hopkins, Natalie A., kindergarten and first 
grade teacher, School No. 2, West Fort Lee, 
N. J. 


Howard, Henry M., Jr. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of science, High School, Highland, N. Y. 


ljiri, Elaine FE. (A.M. 1949), teacher of social 
studies and English, Department of Education, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Jesness, Robert F. (Prof. Dip. 1950), psy- 
chological intern, St. Peter State Hospital, St. 
Peter, Minn. 


Kennedy, William C., Jr. (A.M. 1950), teach- 
ing principal, Granville School, Granville, 
Mass. 


Lambertson, Rosemary (A.M. 1943), teacher 
of physical education, Berlin High School, 
Berlin, N. H. 
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Loscalzo, Anthony, assistant, Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


Lyons, Margaret A., elementary supervisor, 
Public Schools, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Marquart, Lynn E. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
music, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind. 

McCormick, Harriet G. (Ph.D. 1942), in- 
sructor in physical education, Brooklyn Col- 
lege of the city of New York, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megnin, William Edward (A.M. 1950), 
teacher of English and social studies, High 
School, Dumont, N. J. 


Mineur, John F. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
physical education, Vocational Education and 
Extension Board, Mineola, N. Y. 


Morgan, Billy V., director of music, Storer 
College, Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 


Munn, Margaret L. (A.M. 1949), instructional 
consultant, Public Schools, Wyandotte, Mich. 


Murphy, Catherine L. (A.M. 1949), kinder- 
garten teacher, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


Murphy, Lillian I. (A.M. 1950), supervisor 
of nurses, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Lyons, N. J. 

Murphy, Millard E. (Ed.D. 1950), health co- 
ordinator, State Teachers College, La Crosse, 
Wisc. 

Neblett, Sarah (A.M. 1939), associate profes- 
sor of housing and design, College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Norman, Marvin S., principal, Waverly Ele- 
mentary School, Waverly, Ga. 


Ota, Marjorie, assistant kindergarten teacher, 
New Lincoln School, New York, N. Y. 


Roberts, Jack N. (A.M. 1950), band director, 
Sarepta Schools, Sarepta, La. and Cotton Valley 
School, Cotton Valley, La. 


Rogers, Helen M., play school teacher, Public 
School No. 19, Queens, N. Y. 


Rosenthal, Zelma (A.M. 1927), head dietitian, 
Crouse Irving Hospital, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sackett, Howard G. (A.M. 1935), district 


superintendent, Second Supervisory District, 
Lewis County, N. Y. 


Saul, Louise N. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
second grade, Washington School, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


Sauter, Arthur William, institutional instruc- 
tor, Rockland Strate Hospital, Orangeburg, N. Y. 


Schatz, Elizabeth Lee (A.M. 1947), assistant 
professor of music, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Seeman, William (A.M. 1947), supervisor, 
internship in clinical poychalogy. University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shimer, Mary, instructor in 
tion, Junior and Senior High 
field, N. J. 


Sissons, Gordon Earl, Jr. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of fifth grade, Nicholai Street School, Hicks- 
ville, N. Y. 

Stacy, C. Neale (A.M. 1936), educational de- 


velopment, Sperry Gyroscope Company, Great 
Neck, N. Y. 


Staples, Gladys R. (A.M. 1939), recreation 
worker, Army Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


Sullivan, Walter E., Jr. (A.M. 1950), in- 
structor in . 7 Fordham Preparatory 
School, Bronx, N. Y. 


Underhill, Marion L. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
English, Millburn High School, Millburn, N. J. 


Underwood, M. Jean (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in reading, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Upham, Robert Carl (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
social studies and English, Woodbury High 
School, Salem Depot, N. H. 


Virtue, Rhue Ho (A.M. 1950), group 
teacher, Council Child Development Center, 
New York, N. Y. 

Voorhis, Katherine M., dietitian and house- 
keeper, Milbank Home, Valhalla, N. Y. 


Washeim, Sara, associate dean, College of 
Nursing, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Ta. 


hysical educa- 
hool, Bergen- 


Weinheimer, Robert Alan (A.M. 1950), 
athletic director, Lenox Hill Neighborhood As- 
sociation, New York, N. Y. 


White, James R. (A.M. 1949), assistant pro- 
fessor of rural sociology, College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Witte, John S. (A.M. 1946), director of 
admissions, The Colleges of the Seneca, Hobart 
College, Geneva, N. Y. 


Wolfson, Chester (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Yasumura, Rae Ota (B.S. 1950), head teacher, 
Riverside Church Nursery School, New York, 
N. Y. 
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Alumni Activities 











Edward G. Olsen (Ed.D. 1937), associate 
professor of educational administration at 
the University of Texas, recently received 
a copy of his 1945 college textbook, School 
and Community, which has been translated 
into Japanese. According to his American 
publisher, Prentice Hall, Inc., this was the 
first foreign book authorized for publica- 
tion in Japan under the Supreme Com- 
mander Allied Powers licensing program. 
A Spanish edition will be printed shortly 
in Mexico City. 


Miss Marion Farnham, a former student, 
contributed “Stand-Up Animals” to the 
handwork page of the April issue of The 
Instructor. The subject of the page was 
“Design Problems for Spring.” 


Announcement has been made of the recent 
appointment of Mrs. Guthrie J. McVicar 
as coordinator of the Civil Defense Educa- 
tional Program for the 7,000 nurses in 
Maryland. 


The Stephan Daye Press has recently pub- 
lished a cook book by Ann Williams-Heller 


I 


(B.S. 1940) which gives many time-savyj 
tips. It is appropriately called The Busy 
Woman’s Cook Book. 


During the American occupation of Korea, 
Mrs. Induk Pahk (A.M. 1931) worked for 
the U.S. Military Government as a radio 
lecturer in the Department of Public In- 
formation. For this work she received spe- 
cial commendation from the late General 
Archer Lerch, who was then military gov- 
ernor of Korea. She has lectured to numer- 
ous audiences in the United States as well 
as abroad, and in February discussed her 
native Korea and its people at the New 
Jersey College for Women. 


Ann Avery Smith (Ed.D. 1950) is the dean 
of women and director of women’s activi- 
ties at Arnold College for Hygiene and 
Physical Education in Milford, Connecticut. 


Clarence C. Henson (A.M. 1903), who is 
the former director of Isadore Newman 
School, is now executive consultant with the 
Edward G. Schlieder Educational Founda- 


tion. 
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